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OYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, Trafalgar 
R Square.—The EXHIBITION of the ROYAL ACADEMY 
isnow open. Admission, (from Eight to Seven o’clock,) One Shil- 

Shillin 5 
ds; pera, One JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Sec. 


THE SEA OF AZOF. 
Now ready, with Map, &c., 8vo, 12s. 
USSIA on the BLACK SEA and SEA of 


AZOF ; being a Narrative of Travels in the Crimea and 
dering Pri ‘ovinees ; with Notices of the Naval, Military, and 





RITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall.—The 
GALLERY with a Collection of PICTURES by ANCIENT 
MASTERS and deceased cong tay | fo canwoe is OPEN DAILY, 
Six. Admission 1s, Catalogue ¢ 
os ey ga ees GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 


XHIBITION of the SOCIETY of BRITISH 
ARTISTS. Incorporated by Royal Charter.—The THIRTY- 
SECOND ANNUAL i dank, -Admittane roa’ ap gama is NOW 
9 a.m, until dusk. mittance, 
es ALF D OLIN, Hon. Secretary. 





” Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East. 


ORE HOUSE, KENSINGTON.—The Annual 

, Spring Exhibition of Advanced Works by Students in 
litan and Provincial Schools of Art is now open daily 
a.m. to 6 P.w.—Admission free. 


ORTICULTURAL SOCIETY of LON- 
DON.—NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN, that the NEXT 
EXHIBITION of FLOWERS and FRUIT, in the SOCIETY’S 
GARDEN, will take place on Wednesday, June 20, at 2 p.m. 
Tickets, price 5s. each, can be procured at this Office, upon pre- 
senting the order of a Fellow; or on the day of the meeting, at 
Turnham Green, price 7s. 6d. each. 


RorxaL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. 
The MAGNIFICENT SILVER CANDELABRUM, SEVEN- 
TEEN FEET HIGH. One of four made for the EGYPTIAN 
GOVERNMENT, by Messrs. Williams, of 223, Oxford Street, 
WILL BE ON VIEW, by special favour, for fourteen Sy = 
The LECTURES and EXHIBITIONS, as DELIVERED before 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY and HIS ROYAL PHIGH. 
NE3S oe — the PATRON of the INSTITUTION, 
UED. 


will be CONTI 
“SUMMER 











LECTURES gt Mrs. Crana Lucas Batrour: 
HOURS with the "POETS; *’on June 18th, 2ist, 28th, and July 2nd, 
at Eight o'clock in the evening. 


OYAL ASYLUM of ST. ANN’S SOCIETY, 
ace apace aun af E con once in Prosperity, Orphans or not! 


tions. 
Mite HAL HALF- YEARLY ELECTION IN will take place at, the 
Tondon Tavern on FRIDAY, the 10th day of AUGUST next. 
New Candidates should be nominated immediately. Forms may 
eons at the Office, or are forwarded by post, with a List of 
wernors, on receipt of 12 poe stam 
. “ >. Fx. LEEKS, 


2, Charlotte Row, Mansion noes t 


Goclety for the DISCHARGE and RE- 
| Bc od of PERSONS IMPRISONED for SMALL DEBTS 
throughout ENGLAND and WALES, Established 1772. 


Paesipent—The Earl of ROMNEY. 
Tarasunen—BENJAMIN BOND CABBELL, Esq., M.P., F.R.S. 
Avprrors—CAPEL CURE, Esq.,and H. HARWOOD HAR- 

woop, 

At a MEETING of GOVERNORS held in Craven Street, on 
WEDNESDAY, the 6th day of June, 1856, the Cases of 43 Pe- 
titioners were considered, of which 30 were approved, 7 rejected, 
8 inadmissible, and 3 deferred for inquiry. 

Since the Meeting held on the 2nd of May, TWENTY-NINE 
DEBTORS, of whom 24 had Wives and 70 Children, have been 
discharged from the Prisons of England and Wales ; the expense 
of who:e liberation, including every charge connected with the 
Society, was £276 Os. 9d.; and the following 





Secretary. 





BENBPACTION RECEIVED SINCE THE LAST REPORT :—~ 

Miss Theodosia Cramer, per Messrs. Coutts and Co..... £2 0 0 
Benefactions are received by Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq., the 
teasurer, No. 1, Brick Court, Temple; also by the "following 

Bankers: :—Messrs. Cocks, D:ummonds, Herries, Hoares, Veres ; 

and by the Secretary, No. 7, Craven Street, Strand, where the 

books may be seen by those who are inclined to support the 


Charity, aid where the Society meet on the first Wednesday in 
every month. JOSEPH LUNN, Secretary. 
ARUNDEL SOCIET Y.— 
SIXTH YEAR'S ISSUE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
Eight large Wood Engravings, by Messrs. DALZIEL, from 


. W. OLIVER WILLIAMS'’S Series of Drawings from the 
by GIOTTO, in the Arena Chapel, Padua, 

(Being the Continuation of the Fourteen Engravings from the same 
Series, previously issued,) 
Together with the Second Part 

The Notice of bes and his WORKS > PADUA, 
by JOHN RUSKIN. 
Annual Subscription to the Arundel Society, £1 1s. 
%4, Old Bond Street. JOHN NORTON, Secretary. 





Conamereial F Resources of those Countries. By H. DANBY SEY 
™ John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





FORD’S HANDBOOK OF SPAIN. 


Just ready, a Third and entirely Revised Edition, with Map, 
2 vols. post 8vo, 


ANDBOOK for TRAVELLERS in SPAIN. 
Part I.—A WINTER TOUR,—contains Andalucia, Ronda, 
Granada, Murcia, Valencia, and Catalonia. 

Pant 1l.—A SUMMER TOUR, Estr d Le 
Gallicia, The Pan osronms The Castilles, The Basque Feovinesn, 
Navarre, and Arragon. 

This Handbook is arranged for Travellers in Spain, and for 
Readers at Home, and describes Spain and Spaniards, the Country 
and Cities ; the History, Religion, Fine Arts, Literature, Military 
Events, Manners, &e. 

Also, just ready, with Map, post 8vo, 


HANDBOOK FOR PORTUGAL. 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 








THE FOLLOWING WORKS ARE NOW READY: 


HE AUGUSTINIAN DOCTRINE of PRE- 
PESTINATION. By the REV. J. B. MOZLEY, B.D., 
of Magdalen College, Oxford. 8vo. 14s. 

u. 
ST. PAUL’S EPISTLES to the THESSA- 
LONIANS, GALATIANS, and ROMANS. With Critical Notes 
and Dissertations. By the REV. B. JOWETT, M.A., Fellow and 
Tutor of Balliol College, Oxford. 2 vols. @vo. 30s. 


A NEW LATIN- ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


Based upon the Works of Forcellini and Freund. By WILLIAM 
SMITH, LL.D. Med. 8yo. 21s. 


A SMALLER LATIN -ENGLISH DIC- 
TIONWARY. io the Use of Junior Classes. Abridged from the 
A Apore Work. By ip: Sp ha TOMS eae Square 8vo. 7s, 6d. 


 $OUGHTS on NATIONAL EDUCATION. 
By LORD LYTTELTON. 8yo. ls. 


vI. 

GIBBON’S ROMAN EMPIRE. Edited by 
Dr. WILLIAM SMITH. Vol. 8, completing the Work, and in- 
cluding a very carefully compiled Index, and Maps. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
(Mursay’s Britisn Crassice.) 

John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





MISS EDGEWORTH’S FRANK.—A NEW EDITION. 
PEANE: a Sequel to Frank in “ Early Les- 


sons.” 3 vols. 18mo, 73. 6d. cloth lettered. 
Also, by the same Authoress, 


EARLY LESSONS. 2 vols. 18mo, 5s. cloth 


lettered. 
CONTINUATION of EARLY LESSONS, 


2 vols. 18mo, 5s. cloth lettered. 


ROSAMOND: a Sequel to Rosamond in 


“Early Lessons.” 2 vols. 18mo, 5s. cloth lettered. 


HARRY and LUCY concluded: “being the 


last part of ‘‘ Early Lessons.” 3 vols. feap. 10s. 6d. cloth lettered. 


THE PARENT'S ASSISTANT; or, Stories 
for Children. With Engravings on Steel, from Designs by Har- 
veY. 2 vols. 18mo, (uniform with “‘ Early Lessons,’”’) 5s. cloth 
lettered. 

Also, an Edition in 1 vol. with new Frontispiece and Vignette. 
Feap. 3s, 6d. cloth lettered. 

London: Whittaker and Co. ; I and St ; H. G. 
Bohn; James Cornish; H. ‘Washbourne ; E. Lumley; Orr and 
Co. ; Routledge and Co.; Tegg and Co. ; and Simpkin, Marshall, 
and Co. 








TO BOOK CLUBS, as a, AND READERS 


RA 
The First “Number of 


worse on BOOKS: Being an Analysis of the 
Poy A published during each Quarter by Messrs. LONG- 
MAN and CO. 

The object of this pudlication is to enable Book-buyers readily 
to obtain such general information regarding New Books and New 
Editions published by Messrs. Longman and Co, as they would 
derive from the perusal of well-arranged tables of contents or 





MAYALL’ 8S PORTRAIT GALLERY, 
224, REGENT STREET, Corner of ARGYLL PLACE. 
PHOTOGRAPHS of every Size and Stylz, uncoloured or highly 


DAGUERREOTYPES, plain or tinted ; 
STEREOSCOPIC POR’ 
COPIES on Plate ore eee singly or in groups; 
- Taxen Datty. 
Mr. Mayall's portraits represent the high art of the daguerre- 
: they are as yoy to the generality of such pictures asa 
engraving is to a‘toarse woodcut.”—Ant Jovanat, Nov., 


“ More and far more f 
such pi Tuy 17, me than the generality o: 





refaces. 

With this ean each notice is confined to an ANALYSIS OF THE 
conrents of the work referred to: critical opinions and laudatory 
notices are excluded 

Copies will be sent free by post to all Secretaries, Members of 
Book Clubs and Reading Societies, Heads of Colleges’ and Schools, 
and Private Persons, who may send their addresses to Messrs. 
Longman and Co., 39, Paternoster Row, for this purpose. 

. London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





Just published, feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s, 


N LOCAL TREATMENT of the MUCOUS 
MEMBRANE of the THROAT for COUGH and BRON- 
CHITIS. By J. E. RIADORE, M.D., F.B.C.S. 


Londou; John Churchill, New Burlington Street. 





HRENOLOGY APPLIED to PAINTING 
and SCULPTURE. By GEORGE COMBE. 6vo, pp. 178, 
3s. 6d. boards. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., Stationers’ Hall Court. 
Edinburgh : Maclachlan and Stewart. 


T)\EFINITIONS i in POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
By the late Rev. T. R. MALTHUS. A New Edition, with 
a Preface, Notes, aud Supplementary Remarks, by JOHN CAZE- 
NOVE. Price 2s. 6d. 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., Stationers’ Court, 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW.—On the 30th 
of June will be published, the first Number of THE NA- 
TLONAL REVIEW.a 1iew Quarterly Journal of General Lite- 
rature, Politics, and Social and Religious Philosophy. Price Five 
Shillings (or 22s. per annum, free by post). 
London: Robert ‘Theobald, +6, Paternoster Row. 











Just published, price Threeperce, or 2s. per dozen, 


ISTORY OF THE ORIGIN OF THE 
WAR WITH RUSSIA. Drawn up from the Parliamen- 
tary Documents. 
London: Ward and Co., Paternoster Row ; and the Peace 
Society, 19, New Broad Street, City. 





ADMINISTRATIVE REFORM. 
In a few days, price ls. 


ROPHECY FOR 1855. Selected from Car- 
a Latter-day Pamphlet of 1850. By THOMAS BAL- 


LANTY 
me oe Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 





This day, 2 vols, post 8yo, with Li) ‘ions and Map, price 2ls. 


ANDS of the SLAVE 4nd the FREE; or, 
Travels in Cuba, Wy vies States,and Canada. By Captain 
the Honourable HENRY A. MURRAY, B.N. 
London : ena W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





HANDBOOK FOR PARIS VISITORS. 

This day is published, price 3s. 6d. cloth, 
Deon vat PARIS ;. including New Scenes 
ee Old Visitors. By W. . BLANCHARD JERROLD. 

: Bradbury and Evans, ll, Bouverie Street. Paris: 
. Galignani; and Stagsin and Zavier. 


Just published; Nui, Beation, on, unice ea. cloth gilt (reduced 
(SHROMATOGRAPHY ; or, a Treatise on 


Colours and Pigments, and of their Powers in Painting. 
With coloured Diagrams, &c. By GEORGE FIELD, Author of 
“Chromatics; or, an Essay on the Harmony of Colours.” 
London: Winsor and Newton, 38, Rathbone Place ; and may be 

had of all Booksellers and Artists’ Colourmen. 








PROFESSOR REICHEL'S NEW VOLUME OF SERMONS. 
This day, feap. 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 

HE LORD’S PRAYER, and other Sermons. 

By CHARLES PARSONS REICHEL, B.D., Professor of 

Latin in the Queen’s University, Chaplain to his Excellency the 

Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, and late Donnellan Lecturer in the 
University of Dublin. 

Macmillan and Co., Cambridge. Bell and Daldy, 186, Fleet Street, 

London. 





Just published, Part V., price 6s. 
ISCELLANEA GRAPHICA: a Collection 


of Ancient Mediwval and Renaissance Remains in the 
Cuilection of Lord LONDESBOROUGH. Illustrated by F. W. 


FAIRHOLT, F.S.A. 

Pp ins Gold Or found in Ireland ; Imple- 
ments for the Table ; Armour for the Tournament ; and Combs in 
Ivory and Boxwood. 

Published by Chapman and Hall, Piccadilly. 








In Preparation, the Second Edition, with many additional 


, &e. 
YHE MICROSCOPE: its HISTORY, CON- 
STRUCTION, and APPLICATIONS. Illustrated by 50 
Drawings of Objects. By JABEZ HOGG, M.R.C.S., Assistant - 
Surgeon to the Royal ne pg Hospital, Charing Cross. 

“ There was much need of a book which should explain the 
construction of the microscope, the mode of using it, and give an 
account of some of the wonderful discoveries made by its aid, All 
this Mr. Hogg has done, and done well. The illustrations of the 
structure of the instrument, of the mode of using it, and of the 
things d to ion, are what they ought to be—real 
illustrations, helps to the understanding, which will ensure the 
book attention and popularity.""—Economist. 

ndon: H. Ingram and Co., 198, Strand. 








THREE-AND-SIXPENNY BOOKS, fcap. cloth. 


PpeoruLss TALES. By Maria EpcEeworrtu. 


With 3 Engravings from Designs by Harvey. 


THE PARENT'S ASSISTANT. By Maria 
EDGEWORTH. New Edition, in one Volume. New Frontispiece 
and Vignette. 4 

EVENINGS AT HOME; or, the Juvenile 
Budget Opened. By Dr. AIKIN and Mrs. BARBADLD.. _Bagrat- 
ings from Harvey and Gitzert. — 

THE SWISS FAMILY ROBENSE 
one volume, unabridged. Notes4tha. En vings, 
Frontispiece by J. Monin. (Sim: amd Co.) 

London: Simpkin, Marshall, @6.; Whittaker and’ €o. ; 
E. Hodgson; Washbourne and Bohn; Smith, 
and Co.; Orr and Co.; Houlston ; J. Bain; 1 


shaw ;Tegg and Co. ; Tewpleman 
G. Willis: and G. and J. Hohn : 











THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





BOOKS 
FOR THE SEA-SIDE. 





Popular History of British Sea- 
weeds, comprising all the MARINE PLANTS. By the 
Rev, DAVID LANDSBOROUGH, Second Edition. 
With Twenty-two Plates by Frrcw. 10s, 6d, coloured, 

“The book is as well executed as it is well timed. The 
descriptions are scientific as well as popular, and the plates 
are clear and explicit. It is a worthy sea-side companion— 

# handbook for every resident on the sea-shore.”— Economist, 

“ Profusely illustrated with specimens of the various sea- 
weeds, beautifully drawn and exquisitely coloured.”—Sun, 
“Those who desire to make themselves acquainted with 

British Sea-weeds, cannot do better than begin with this 

elegantly illustrated manual,”— Globe, 


Popular History of British Zoo- 


phytes, By the Rev. DR, LANDSBOROUGH, With 
Twenty Plates by Frrom. 10s, 6d. coloured, 

“ With this manual of Zoophytes, and that upon Sea-weeds 
by the same author, the student can ramble along the sea- 
shores, and glean knowledge from every heap of tangled weed 
that lies in his pathway.”— Liverpool Standard. 

“ Parents who sojourn for a few months at the sea-side 
will find him a safe and profitable companion for their 
children. He will tell them not only to see, but to think, 
in the best acceptation of the term; and he is moreover a 
cheerful, and at times a merry teller of incidents belonging 
to his subject.” Belfast Mercury. 


Popular British Conchology ; 


containing a familiar History of the Molluscs and Shells 
inhabiting the British Isles, By G. B. SOWERBY, 
¥.LS. With Twenty Plates. 10s, 6d. coloured. 

“The name of Sowerby is a guarantee that a book on 
shells will be well written. Mr. G. B. Sowerby maintains 
the character of his father and dfather as a naturalist, 
and has here produced a very instructive volume as an in- 
troduction to the study of shells. It will be seen by the 
title that this work is confined to British shells, It will be 
found a most convenient handbook at the sea-side, as all the 
more common shells are not only described, but illustrated,” 
—Atheneum, 

“The natural history of Mulluscous animals living about 
our own shores is rich in instructive facts; and in this 
little volume the various species, how they live and where 
they wander, are carefully described.”— Press. 

An excellent little work, eminently ipopalar and amusing, 
and full of information,”—Edinburgh Witness. 


Popular History of Mollusca ; 
Or, Shells and their Animal Inhabitants, By MARY 
ROBERTS, With Eighteen Plates by Wuva. 10s, 6d, 
coloured. 

A handsome book, containing an interesting account of 
the formation of shells, and a popular history of the most 
remarkable shell-fish or land shell-animals. It will prove a 
nice book for the season, or for any time.”—Spectator. 

“The apa contain no fewer than ninety figures of shells, 
with their animal inhabitants, all of them well, and several 

rably, executed, and that the text is written throughout 
in a readable and even elegant style, with such digressions 


in poetry and prose as serve to relieve its scientifie det; 

we think that we have said enough to justify the favourable 
opinion we have expressed,’— British and ign Medico- 
Chirurgical Review: 


Phycologia Britannica ; 


Or, the History of the British Seaweeds; containing 
Coloured Figures and descriptions of all the species of 
Alge inhabiting the shores of the British Islands. By 
WILLIAM HENRY HARVEY, M.D., M.R.LA., Keeper 
of the Herbarium of the University of Dublin, and Pro- 
fessor of Botany to the Dublin Society. The price of 
the work, complete, strongly bound in’ cloth, is as fol- 
lows :— 

In 8 vols. royal 8vo, arranged in order ag 

WED. .osneprarapcpesanseccnropersecarsecasseseres 12 6 

In 4 vols, royal 8vo, arranged systematically accord- 

ing to the Synopsis ................00000008 £7 «17 6 

*,* A few Copies have been printed on large paper, 
“The ‘ History of British Seaweeds’ we can most faithfully 
recommend for its scientific, its pictorial, and its popular 
value; the professed botanist will find it a work of the 
highest character, whilst those who desire merely to know 
the names history of the lovely plants which they 
gather on the sea-shore will find in it the faithful portraiture 
2 every one of them,”—<Annals and Magazine of Natural 





Lovett Rurve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


13, Great MartporoveH Sreezr. 


HURST AND BLACKETT, 


SUCCESSORS TO MR, COLBURN, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED THE 


FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 


VOLS, III. and IV. of 


The DUKE of BUCKINGHAWM’S 


MEMOIRS of the COURT and CABINETS of GEORGE III. 
From Original Family Documents. Comprising the Period 
from 1800 to 1810, and completing the werk. 

“ The present collection is more valuable than. the last. There 
is a portion of the contents of these s olumes which possesses nearly 
as high a claim upon our instant and careful consideration as the 
minutes of the Sebastopol Committee.”—Tux Ties. 


The MONARCHS of the MAIN; 


or, ADVENTURES of the BUCCANEERS. By GEORGE 
W. THORNBURY, Esq. 3 vols. 


The OLD COURT SUBURB. By 


LEIGH HUNT, Esq. 2 vols. (Immediately. 


THE WABASH; or, Adventures 


of an English Gentleman’s family in the Interior of America. 
By J. R. BESTE, Esq. 2 vols. 








THE NEW NOVELS. 
THE NEXT-DOOR NEIGH- 


BOURS. By Mrs. GASCOIGNE, Author of “ Temptation,” 
&e. 3 vols. 

“Contrasted sketches of two families in Belgravia: the one 
titled, and full of proud pretension on account of social rank, and 
the other vulgar and rich, and pitifully ambitious, form the main 
subject of this new tale by the author of ‘Temptation.’ Of this 
novel we may say, it is one of the best of its class. The sketches 
of character and pictures of social life are distinct!y drawn.’ The 
variety of pe ges i duced is ly great, and it will be 
the reader's fault if warnings are not found in the conduct of the 
foolish and bad, and lessons in that of the wise and good in the 
tale."—Literany Gazerrs. 

“ Peesion, pathos, and humour are happily combined in this 
interesting story.”—Mornixe@ Post. 

“Phe author has successfully portrayed the manners of the 
day in one of the best novels that has lately appeared.”-—-Moryine 
Heravp. 


THE JEALOUS WIFE. By Miss’ 


PARDOE. 3 vols. 


EUSTACE CONYERS, By James 


HANNAY, Esq., Aathor of “ Singleton Fontenoy,” &c, 3 vols. 

“+ Eustace Conyers’ is a fresh, vigorous, healthy book—beyond 
comparison Mr. Hannay’s best, wisest, and maturest work. ‘The 
present fascination and lasting charm of the book will be found in 
its gallery of living, vigorous, and subfile portraits."—Aruen zum. 


The HEIRESS of HAUGHTON. 


By the Author of “ Emilia Wyndham.” 3 vols. 
“ A story of surpassing interest."—Joun But. 
“ The best tale the author has written.”—Messznazr. 








INTERESTING NEW WORKS. 


Now Ready at all the Booksellers, 


SKETCHES of the IRISH BAR; 


with other Literary ani Political Essays, By WILLIAM 
HENRY CURRAN, Esq. 2 vols. Post Syo. 


MEMOIRS of the Right Hon. 


RICHARD LALOR SHEIL. By TORRENS M‘CULLAGH, 
Esq. 2 vols. with Portrait, 


SALATHIEL, THE IMMORTAL. 


By the Rev. G. CROLY, LL.D. New, Revised, and Cheaper 
Edition. 1 vol., post svo. 
“A magnificent fiction. One of the most splendid productions 
among works of fiction that the age has brought forth.” 
ATHENZUM, 


The ROMANCE of the ARISTO- 


CRACY ; or, Anecdotes and Records of Distinguished Fami- 
lies. By Sir BERNARD BURKE. A new and Revised 
Edition. In 3 vols, post 8vo, ‘ 


LIVES of the PRINCESSES of 


ENGLAND. The Sixth and concluding Volume. 


THE CRESCENT and the CROSS. 


By ELIOT WARBURTON. Twelfth and Cheaper Edition, 
with 15 Illustrations, 6s. bound. 


HISTORY of the LANDED GEN. 


TRY of ENG! AND, SCOTLAND, and IRELAND. By Sir 
BERNARD BURKE, Ulster King of Arms. Part I. Price 
10s. 6d., is now ready of the New and Improved Edition, to be 
completed in a single volume, uniform with the Peerage, 
divided into Four Parts. 


Published for H. COLBURN, by his Successors, HURST and 
BLACKETT, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 











[June 1¢ 


——— 


MURRAY'S 
Handbooks for Crabellers 











HANDBOOK FOR MODERN 


LONDON. A Compiere Guipr ror Vig. 
TORS TO THE METROPOLIS, Map. 16mo, 5s, 


HAN DBOOK of TRAVEL-TALK. 
in English, French, German, and Ulan 
3s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK FOR ENGLAND. 
—DEVON AND CORNWALL. Maps, 
Post 8vo, 6s. 


HANDBOOK for BELGIUM ani 
the RHINE. Maps. 5s, ° 


P{ANDBOOK FOR NORTH GER. 

MANY.—HOLLAND, BELGIUY, 
PRUSSIA, and the RHINE to SWITZER. 
LAND. Maps. 9s. 


HAN DBOOK for SWITZERLAND, 
—THE ALPS of SAVOY and PIEDMONT, 
Maps, 7s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK FOR FRANCE 

NORMANDY, BRITTANY, the FRENCH 
ALPS, DAUPHINE, PROVENCE, and th 
PYRENEES. Maps, 9s. 


FANDBOOK for NORTH ITALY, 
—SARDINIA, LOMBARDY, VENICE, 
PARMA, PIACENZA, MODENA, LUC(A, 
FLORENCE, TUSCANY, as far as the VAL 
D’'ARNO. Maps. 12s, 


HANDBOOK for SOUTH ITALY. 

—THE TWO SICILIES, NAPLES, POM- 
PEII, HERCULANEUM, VESUVIUS, fe, 
Maps. lds. 


HANDBOOK FOR CENTRAL 
ITALY.— SOUTHERN TUSCANY and 
the PAPAL STATES. Maps. 7s, 


PANDBOOK FOR ROME AND 
ITSENVIRONS, Map. 7s. 


HAN DBOOK FOR GREECE— 
THE IONIAN ISLANDS, ALBANIA, 
THESSALY, and MACEDONIA. Maps. 15s 


PANDBOOK FOR TURKEY.— 
MALTA, CONSTANTINOPI.E, ASIA 
MINOR, ARMENIA, MESOPOTAMIA, &c, 
Maps. 10s. 


HANDBOOK FOR EGYPT— 

MALTA, THE NILE, ALEXANDRIA, 
CAIRO, THEBES, and the OVERLAND 
ROUTE toINDIA, Map. lbs. 


HAN DBOOK FOR DENMARK— 
NORWAY and SWEDEN, Maps. 12s. 


}{ANDBOOK FOR RUSSIA.— 
FINLAND and ICELAND. Maps. 12. 








Joun Mouppay, Albemarle Street, 
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REVIEWS. 


Memoirs of the Life, Writings, and Discove- 
ries of Sir Isaac Newton. By Sir David 
Brewster, F.R.S. Constable and Co. 

Great and varied as are Sir David Brew- 

ster’s claims to a conspicuous place in the 

history of science, no small portion of his 
distinction in future times will belong to him 
as the biographer of Newton. To write such 
awork in a manner worthy of the subject, 
required a union of qualifications rarely pos- 
sessed. Itis no disparagement to others to 
say that we know no living author who could 
have performed the work so well. Familiar 
with all the subjects with which the fame of 
Newton is associated, Sir David Brewster 
has also at command a singularly clear and 
popular style. In narratirfg the discoveries 
of extn, sketches are given of the state of 
the different departments of science in his 
time, and of their subsequent progress, so 

that the work is at once interesting as a 

biography and valuable as a record of the 

chief events of modern philosophy. In the 
chapter on Optics, for instance, after describ- 

Newton's great discovery of the analysis 
of light, an account is given of the researches 
of others in the same field, among which Sir 

David Brewster’s own analysis of the solar 

spectrum into three primitive colours is the 

most remarkable. In like manner the pro- 
gress of sidereal astronomy is sketched, from 
the first announcement of the theory of gra- 
vitation, as applicable to the solar system, to 
the demonstration of the universality of the 
law in the vastest sidereal movements. The 


‘wonderful discoveries of recent times, whether 


the result of scientific calculations, as by 
Adams and Leverrier, or of telescopic obser- 
vations, as by Herschel and Rosse, are 
rightly viewed in connexion with the first 
fame of Newton. 

The leading facts of Newton’s history are 
already widely known through Sir David 
Brewster's Life, published in the ‘ Family 
Library,’ in 1831. In the present work, de- 
5 sp for scientific as well as popular reading, 
a fuller account is given of his writings and 
his discoveries, while many additional details 
appear as to his petnian | history and cha- 
racter. The new materials have been chiefly 
derived from Newton’s own manuscripts, in 
the possession of the Portsmouth family. 
After the death of Sir Isaac, his nephew, Mr. 
Conduitt, collected materials for a bio- 
graphy, and the papers were preserved by 
his daughter, afterwards Lady Lymington. 
They havesinceremained at Hurstbourne Park, 
the seat of the late Earl of Portsmouth, 
where, by the permission of one of his trus- : 


tees, the Hon. Newton Fellowes, Sir David} 


Brewster examined them in 1837, and ob- 
tained many materials unknown to previous 
biographers. From other sources important 
contributions have been procured, including 
correspondence preserved in Trinity College 
Library, Cambridge, and letters in the pos- 
session of private individuals. The result is, 
that we have now a memoir of Newton 
leaving nothing to be desired, and truly 


worthy of being regarded as a national record 
of his discoveries and monument of his fame. 

Isaac Newton was born in the Manor-house 
of Woolsthorpe, six miles from Grantham in 
Lincolnshire, in 1642. The house, a stone 
building of two stories, still remains, and an 








engraving of it is given, as it appears since 
last repaired in 1798. <A tablet with an 
inscription was erected in the room where 
Sir Isaac was born, by Mr. Turner, of Stoke- 
Rochford, the proprietor, by whose family the 
house is religiously protected :— 

** Dr, Stukely, who visited it in Sir Isaac’s 
lifetime on the 18th October, 1721, gives the 
following ‘description of it in his letter to Dr. 
Mead, written in 1727 :—‘ Tis built of stone, as is 
the way of the country hereabouts, and a reason- 
able good one. They led me up stairs and showed 


‘me Sir Isaac’s study, where I suppose he studied 


when in the country in his younger days, or per- 
haps when he visited his mother from the Univer- 
sity. I observed the shelves were of his own 
making, being pieces of deal boxes which probably 
he sent his books and clothes down in on those 
occasions, ‘There were some years ago two or three 
hundred books in it of his father-in-law, Mr. 
Smith, which Sir Isaac gave to Dr. Newton of our 
town.’” 

The story of the fall of the apple suggesting 
the theory of gravity is not mentioned by 
Dr. Stukely, nor by Dr. Pemberton, who 
conversed with Newton about the origin of 
his discoveries. It rests on the authority of 
Mr. Conduitt, who has left the following 
memorandum :—‘“‘In the same year, when 
musing in the garden, it came into his 
thoughts, that the same power of gravity, 
which made an apple fall from the tree to the 
ground, was not limited to a certain distance.” 
Whether the tale be apocryphal or not, it 
has always been cherished, and a particular 
apple tree was indicated by tradition, which 
was long ago destroyed by wind. Other 
stories of the young philosopher's early scien- 
tific pursuits and meditations rest on more 
direct evidence. When at school at Gran- 
tham he amused himself with mechanical 
inventions :— 

*€ With the aid of little saws, hammers, hatchets, 
and tools of all sorts, he was constantly occupied 
during his play hours in the construction of models 
of known machines, and amusing contrivances, 
The most important pieces of mechanism which he 
thus constructed, were a windmill, a water-clock, 
and a carriage to be moved by the person who sat 
in it. When a windmill was in the course of 
being erected near Grantham, on the way to Gun- 


.nerby, Sir Isaac frequently watched the operations 


of the workmen, and acquired such a thorough 
knowledge of its mechanism that he completed a 
working model of it, which Dr. Stukely says was 
‘as clean and curious a piece of workmanship as 
the original.’ This model was frequently placed 
upon the top of the house in which he lived at 
Grantham, and was put in motion by the action of 
the wind upon its sails. In calm weather, how- 
ever, another mechanical agent was required, and 
for this purpose a mouse was put in requisition, 
which went by the name of the miller. It does 


not distinctly appear how the mouse was compelled 


to perform a function so foreign to its ordinary 
habit, but it was supposed to act upon some- 
thing like a tread-wheel when attempting to reach 
some corn placed above it; or, according to an- 
other supposition, it was placed within a wheel, and 
by pulling a string tied to its tail, it went forward 
‘ by way of resistance,’ as Dr, Stukely observes, and 
thus turned the mill. 

‘‘The water-clock constructed by Sir Isaac was 
a more useful piece of mechanism than his wind- 
mill. It was made out of a box which he begged 
from Mrs. Clark’s brother, and, according to Dr. 
Stukely, to whom it was described by those who 
had seen it, ‘it resembled pretty much our com- 
mon clocks and clock-cases,’ but was less in size, 
being about four feet in height, and of a proportional 
breadth, There wasa dial-plate at top with figures 
of the hours. The index was turned by a piece of 
wood, which ‘either fell or rose by water drop- 
ping. The clock stood in Sir Isaac's bed-room, 





and it was his daily practice to supply it every 
morning with the proper quantity of water. 
aa * * * * 


**In the yard of the house where he lived, he 
was frequently observed to watch the motion of 
the sun. He drove wooden pegs into the walls 
and roofs of the buildings, as gnomons to mark by 
their shadows the hours and half-hours of the day. 
It does not appear that he knew how to adjust 
these lines to the latitude of Grantham ; but he is 
said to have succeeded, after some years’ observa- 
tion, in making them so exact that anybody could 
tell what o’clock it was by Isaac's Dial, as it was 
called. It was probably at the same time that he 
carved two dials on the walls of his own house at 
Woolsthorpe ; but though we have seen them there, 
we were not able to determine whether they were 
executed by a tentative process like those in Mr, 
Clark’s yard, or were more accurately projected, 
from a knowledge of the doctrine of the sphere.” 


One of these dials was taken down in 1844, 
with the stone on which it was cut, and pre- 
sented to the museum of the Royal Society. 
An experiment of his boyish days is recorded 
by Mr. Conduitt, remarkable from the date, 
being the day of the great storm in 1658, 
when Oliver Cromwell died :— 

‘*In order to determine the force of the gale he 
jumped first in the direction in which the wind 
blew, and then in opposition to the wind; and 
after measuring the length of the leap in both direc- 
tions, and comparing it with the length to which 
he could jump in a perfectly calm day, he was 
enabled to compute the force of the storm. Sir 
Isaac added, that when his companions seemed 
surprised at his saying that any particular wind 
was a foot stronger than any he had known before, 
he carried them to the place where he had made 
the experiment, and showed them the measure and 
marks of his several leaps. This mode of jumping 
to a conclusion, or reaching it per saltwm, was not 
the one which our philosopher afterwards used. 
Had he, like Coulomb, employed a shred of paper 
instead of his own person, and observed the time 
that it took to fly through a given distance, he 
would have obtained a better substitute for an 
anemometer.” 


In 1661, after his friends had vainly endea- 
voured to occupy him with agricultural pur- 
suits, Newton was sent to Cambrid , entering 
Trinity College as sub-sizar. He seems to 
have made extraordinary progress in his 
studies. Before 1665, when the College was 
“dismissed,” on account of the Plague, he 
had been elected a scholar of Trinity, and 
had taken the degree of bachelor of arts. He 
committed to writing his first discovery of 
Fluxions in May, 1665. It was probably in 
the autumn of the same year, when he went 
home from Cambridge, that his attention was 
directed to the =~ of gravity. In the 
beginning of 1666 he began his optical re- 
searches. In 1669 he communicated to Dr. 
Barrow his celebrated paper “ On Analysis of 
Equations with an Infinite Number of Terms.” 
Barrow, in sending the paper to his friend 
Collins, wrote, “ The name of the author is 
Newton, a Fellow of our College, and a young 
man, who is only in his second year since he 
took his degree of Master of Arts, and who, 
with an unparalleled genius, has made very 
great progress in this branch of mathematics.” 
In the autumn of 1669, Barrow resigned the 
Lucasian Professorship of Mathematics in 
favour of Newton, who thenceforward devoted 
himself to the scientific researches which in 
this memoir are methodically described, 
Without following Sir David Brewster's nar- 
rative in detail, we extract some passages 
relating to subjects of most general interest. 
Newton's experiments on the telescope, and 
the construction of his reflector in 1671, led 
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to most of the improvements Which have since 
taken place in this instrument. The honour 
of the first invention of the reflecting telescope 
belongs, however, to James Gregory, who 
described his instrument in 1663. Of subse- 
quent improvements a most interesting ac- 
count is given, including a description of the 
gigantic telescope of the Earl of Rosse, the 
size of which, as compared with other instru- 
ments, may be understood by the fact that 
the area of the surface of the speculum in 
Newton’s best telescope was 5°6 square inches, 
that of py Se of pat 576, of Herschel 
2304, and of Rosse 5184 :— 

‘* We have enjoyed,” says Brewster, ‘ the great 
privilege of seeing and using this noble instrument, 
one of the most wonderful combinations of art and 
science which the world has yet seen. We have, 
in the morning, walked again and again, and ever 
with new delight, along its mystic tube, and, at 
midnight, with its distinguished architect, pondered 
over the marvellous sights which it discloses, — 
the satellites, and belts, and rings of Saturn,—the 
old and new ring, which is advancing with its crest 
of waters to the body of the planet,—the rocks, 
and mountains, and valleys, and extinct volcanoes 
of the moon,—the crescent of Venus, with its 
mountainous outline,—the systems of double and 
triple stars,—the nebule and starry clusters of 
every variety of shape,—and those spiral nebular 
formations which baffle human comprehension, 
and constitute the greatest achievement in modern 
discovery. ¥ sj y 

“‘ However great have been the achievements of 
the past, and however magnificent the instruments 
to which we owe them, the limits of telescopic 
vision have not been reached, and space has yet 
marvellous secrets to surrender. <A ten feet reflec- 
tor will be due to science before the close of the 
century, and a disc of flint-glass, twenty-nine 
inches in diameter, awaits the command of some 
liberal government, or some munificent individual, 
to be converted into an achromatic telescope of 
extraordinary power. In cherishing these san- 
guine expectations, we have not forgotten that the 
state of our northern atmosphere must set some 
limit to the magnifying power of our telescopes. 
In a variable climate, indeed, the vapours and 
-local changes of temperature, and consequent in- 
equalities of refraction, offer various obstructions 
to astronomical research. But we must meet the 
difficulty in the only way in which it can be met. 
The astronomer cannot summon the zephyrs to 
give him a cloudless sky, nor command a thunder- 
storm to clear it. He must transport his telescope 
to the purer air of Egypt or India, or climb the 
flanks of the Himalaya or the Andes, to erect his 
watch-tower above the grosser regions of the at- 
mosphere. In some of those brief yet lueid inter- 
vals, when distant objects present themselves in 
sharp outliné‘and minute detail, discoveries of the 
highest value might be grasped by the lynx-eyed 
astronomer. ‘The resolution of a nebula,—the bi- 
section of a double star,—the detection of the 
smaller planetary fragments ;—the details of a 
planet's ring,—the evanescent markings on its 
disc,—the physical changes on its surface, and 
perchance the display of some of the dark worlds 
of Bessel, might be the revelations of a moment, 
and would amply repay in national glory the trans- 
portation of a huge telescope to the shoulder or to 
the summit of a lofty mountain.” 


In describing Newton’s connexion with the 
‘Royal Society, the biographer brings forward 
a remarkable document found among the 
Portsmouth Papers, containing a proposal for 
forming a National Institute. In our own 


day, the proposal for amalgamating the learned 
societies, or at least bringing them into closer 
alliance, has been often urged, and by none 
with greater force than by Sir David Brewster. 
‘We give a portion of his comments on the 

roposal of Newton for “establishing the 
Royal Society,” by a suitable division of its 





departments of science, and a national pro- 
vision for the support of the members :— 


“Tt cannot fail to be remarked, especially by 
foreigners, as a singular example of the illiberality 
of England to her scientific institutions, that a 
Society, founded by the sovereign, and bearing the 
name of Royal, should have been established with- 
out any provision for the support of its members, 
for carrying on scientific inquiries, or for the pub- 
lication of its Transactions. Nor is it less remark- 
able, that an Institution so useful to the country, 
so bright with immortal names, and so fitted to 
promote the intellectual glory of the nation, should 
have been continued under royal patronage for 
nearly two hundred years without any attempt 
being made to extend its usefulness, by placing it 
in the same advantageous position as the Academy 
of Sciences in Paris, and other similar institutions 
in the metropolitan cities of Europe. 

‘*Tf Newton did not feel it a hardship to pay a 
weekly pittance into the treasury of the Royal 
Society, he must have felt it a degradation to plead 
poverty for its remission. His colleagues in the 
Society, and men of science in a succeeding age, 
on whom the wealth of this world is never abun- 
dantly bestowed, must have often smarted under 
the injustice of paying for the publication of dis- 
coveries which it cost them much time, and fre- 
quently much money, to complete. Of all the 
taxes upon knowledge this is the most oppressive, 
and not the less oppressive that it is exacted from 
the feelings and patriotism of its victims. * * * 

‘‘Several years ago we communicated Sir Isaac 
Newton’s scheme to Sir Robert Peel, and it was so 
far carried into effect by the establishment of the 
Museum of Practical Geology, which is neither 
more nor less than an enlargement of the 
Mineralogical, Geological, and Chemical sections 
of an Academy of Sciences, or a National Institute. 
The services of all the members of this important 
body are of course at the entire disposal of the 
state, though its*members are frequently employed 
in other duties than those which strictly belong to 
their office. If mineralogy, geology, and chemistry, 
therefore, have obtained a national establishment 
for their improvement and extension,— astronomy, 
mechanics, natural history, medicine, and literature, 
and the arts, are entitled to the same protection. 
If any real objections exist to such an establish- 
ment, they can be founded only upon two causes ;— 
on the unwillingness of existing voluntary societies 
to be merged in a general institution, and on the 
apprehension that the expense would be a burden 
to the state. Men will always be found who 
oppose every change, however salutary, and who 
regard the reform of existing institutions as dan- 
gerous innovations. In political and educational 
questions, the rights and interests of individuals 
often obstruct the march of civilization, but in 
matters of science and literature, such rights have 
neither been conferred nor claimed. Were the 
Royal, the Astronomical, the Geological, the Lin- 
nean, the Zoological, and the Geographical Socie- 
ties, together with the Society of Civil Engineers, 
and the Museum of Practical Geology, all united 
into an Academy of Sciences, and divided into 
distinct sections as in France, the really working 
members would occupy a more distinguished posi- 
tion, while the nobility and gentry would preserve 
all their rights and privileges as honorary members. 
The Royal Society of Literature, and the Antiqua- 
rian Society, would readily coalesce into the 
Academy of Belles Lettres, and the existing Royal 
Academy would form the Academy of the Fine 
Arts, divided, as in France, into the three sections 
of Painting, Sculpture, and Engraving. In the 
magnificent grove acquired by Prince Albert and 
the Royal Commissioners at Kensington Gore, a 
Palace of Arts would be reared for the Institute, 
and there would be one library, one museum, and 
one record of their weekly proceedings. Each mem- 
ber of the now insulated societies would listen to 
the memoirs and discussions of the assembled Aca- 
demy, and science and literature would thus receive 
a new impulse from the number and variety of 
their worshippers, 








“The second difficulty to which we have referred, 
namely, the expense of endowment, scarcely merits 
our consideration. A very large sum is annually 
expended by the State in support of existing socie. 
ties, and a considerable number of those who would 
be members of the General Institute, already 
enjoy the liberality of Government. But, inde. 
pendently of these considerations, the organization 
of a National Institute would be a measure of real 
and direct economy. The inquiries connected with 
the arts, whether useful or ornamental, which are 
required by the Government, have hitherto been 
carried on by Committees of Parliament; and had 
wea return of all the sums annually spent in 
scientific inquiries, and for scientific purposes, the 
amount would be found to exceed greatly that of 
the annual expense, however liberal, of a National 
Institution. Every questicn connected with ship- 
building, with our steam navy, our light-houses, 
our harbours, our railways, our mines, our fisheries, 
our sanatory establishments, our agriculture, our 
statistics, our fine and useful arts, would be in- 
vestigated and reported upon by a Committee of 
Academicians ; and while the money of the state 
would thus be saved, the national resources would 
be augmented, and all the material interests of the 
country, under the combined energies of her Art 
and her Science, would advance with a firm and 
accelerated step.” 

Newton’s optical discoveries, and the flux- 
ionary calculus, with the researches and con- 
troversies to which they gave rise, we must 
pass over, as our space could not admit of 
more than a passing reference to these sub- 
jects. It is painful to observe how much of 
the memoir relates to controversies, in which, 
greatly against his inclination, Newton was 
involved, At various times he expressed his 
determination to abandon all philosophical 
pursuits, on account of the annoyance and 
trouble which they seemed to bring upon him. 
Of these discussions the biographer has given 
a full and fair statement. When Newton was 
in the wrong, as in the case of Huygens with 
the law of double refraction, his error and in- 
justice are plainly pointed out and condemned. 

ut in almost every other question in which 
Newton was engaged in controversy he had 
truth and temper on his side. The case which 
has attracted most attention, and which for 
some years brought a cloud on the personal 
character of Newton, the dispute with Flam- 
steed about the publication of the Greenwich 
observations, is now most satisfactorily and 
thoroughly disposed of. The memoir of 
Flamsteed by Baily, which appeared in 1835, 
is shown by Sir David Brewster to give a 
most partial and inadequate view of the whole 
affair, and to have raised suspicions against 
Newton utterly groundless and ungenerous. 
We cannot enter on the subject, but the fol- 
lowing statement proves how imperfectly Mr. 
Baily was in possession of the real facts upon 
which a judgment could be formed of the 
merits of the case :— 

“In enumerating the repositories to which his 
researches extended in quest of information favour- 
able to Newton and Halley, Mr. Baily mentions 
‘the valuable collection of Newton’s MSS. belong- 
ing to the Earl of Portsmouth,’ and states that he 
‘found nothing in it to throw any light on the 
special object of his inquiries.’ From causes which 
I cannot explain, Mr. Baily had not lighted upon 
the letters of Flamsteed to Newton, which had 
been carefully preserved, and of which I have now 
before me nearly forty, which complete the corre- 
spondence between these two distinguished indi- 
viduals, and enable us to form a more correct 
judgment on those delicate questions to which this 
controversy has given rise.” 

Leaving this unpleasant subject, we quote 
a few sentences from the chapter contaiming 
the account of the publication of the ‘ Prin- 
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cipia,’ the crowning glory of Newton’s life 
and labours :— 

«A work which will be memorable not only in 
the annals of one science or of one country, but 
which will form an epoch in the history of the 
world, and will ever be regarded as the brightest 

in the records of human reason,—a_ work, 
may we not add, which would be read with 
delight in every planet of our system,—in every 
system of the universe. What a glorious privilege 
was it to have been the author of the ‘ Principia !’ 
There was but one earth upon whose form and 
tides and movements the philosopher could exercise 
his genius,—one moon whose perturbations and. 
inequalities and actions he could study,—one sun, 
whose controlling force and apparent motions he 
could calculate and determine, —one system of 
planets, whose mutual disturbances could tax his 
highest reason,—one system of comets, whose 
eccentric paths he could explore and rectify,—and 
one universe of stars, to whose binary and multiple 
combinations he could extend the law of terrestrial 
vity. To have been the chosen sage summoned 
to the study of that earth, these systems, and that 
universe, —the favoured lawgiver to worlds un- 
numbered, the high-priest in the temple of bound- 
less space, —was a privilege that could be granted 
but to one member of the human family ;—and to 
have executed the task was an achievement which 
in its magnitude can be measured only by the in- 
finite in space, and in the duration of its triumphs by 
the infinite in time. That Sage—that Lawgiver— 
that High-priest was Newton.” 

This passage is an expansion of a remark of 
the celebrated Lagrange, as reported by De- 
lambre, to the effect that “Newton was the 
greatest genius that ever existed, and the 
most fortunate—since we cannot find more 
than once a system of the world to establish.” 

_Of the events of Sir Isaac Newton’s poli- 
tical and public life, as Member of Parlia, 
ment, and as Master of the Mint, the leading 
facts are collected which remain on record. 
He was a member of the Convention Parlia- 
ment, being elected for the University of 
Cambridge in January, 1689 :— 


“As a member of the Legislature at an eventful 
epoch in the history of England, he conducted 
himself with firmness and moderation, maintaining 
the principles of civil and religious liberty, and 
exhibiting a capacity for business which could 
scarcely have been expected from a philosopher 
who had mixed so little with society. During the 
thirteen months that he sat in the House of Com- 
mons, he seems to have taken no share in the 
debates or in the business of the House. On the 30th 
April, 1689, he moved for leave to bring in a bill 
to settle the charters and privileges of the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, and Sir Thomas Clarges did the 
same for Oxford, yet neither of them seems to have 
made any speech on the occasion. But though a 
silent he was an active member, and it appears 
from his letters to Dr. Covel, the Vice-chancellor, 
that he had an onerous duty to perform to his con- 
stituents as well as to the Government.” 


In the previous conflicts between the Court 
and the University he had taken a prominent 
part, and he was summoned with other de- 
— from the senate before the new High 

mmission at Westminster, where they were 
rebuked by the brutal Jeffreys who presided. 
It was to the Earl of Halifax, the friend also 
of Addison, Steele, Prior, and Pope, that 
Newton was indebted for the appointment of 
Master of the Mint in 1699. In 1703 he 
was elected President of the Royal Society, 
in the room of Lord Somers. From this time 
he resided in London, Whiston having suc- 
ceeded him in the Lucasian chair at Cam- 
bridge. Of the interest he took till the close 
of his life in the advancement of science 
throughout the country, the following letter 
to the Lord Provost of Edinburgh, recom- 


‘failed him. 





mending Maclaurin to the chair of Mathe- 
matics, is a striking proof :— 


‘© “My Lord,—I received the honour of your 
letter, and am glad to understand that Mr. Mac- 
laurin is in good repute amongst you for his skill 
in mathematics, for I think he deserves it very 
well. And, to satisfy you that I do not flatter him, 
and also to encourage him to accept of the place of 
assisting Mr. Gregory, in order to succeed him, I 
am ready (if you please to give me leave) to con- 
tribute twenty pounds per annum towards a pro- 
vision for him, till Mr. Gregory's place become 
void, if I live so long, and I will pay it to his order 
in London. When your letter arrived at London 
I was absent from hence, which made it the later 
before I received it, otherwise I might have re- 
turned an answer a little sooner.—I am, my Lord, 
your Lordship’s most humble and most obedient 
servant, Isaac NEwron.’ 

‘Tt is almost unnecessary to say, that Mac- 
laurin was appointed to the chair in November, 
1726 ; but it is interesting to notice, that Newton’s 
recommendation of him is engraven, in two words, 
on the tablet erected in memory of Maclaurin, and 
fixed upon the south wall of the Greyfriars’ Church. 
When a youth at College, I have often gazed upon 
this simple monument, and pondered over the words, 
to be envied by every aspirant to scientific fame,— 
‘ NEWTONO SUADENTE.’” 


In 1727 he was confined to the house by 
illness, and among other memorials of him at 
this period is a letter from Dr. Crell, of Am- 
sterdam, to Lacroze, the distinguished orien- 
talist, dated 17th July, in which he says :— 


‘TI also conversed at different times with the 
illustrious Newton, who died in the month of 
March, at the age of eighty-five. He read manu- 
script without spectacles, and without bringing it 
near his eyes. He still reasoned acutely as he was 
wont to do, and told me that his memory only had 
Gout and the stone occasionally 
troubled him at his very advanced age. A few 
weeks before his death he threw into the fire many 
manuscripts written in his own hand. He left, 
however, some to be printed, among which is one 
entitled ‘ Historia Dominationis Clericorum,’ as I 
was assured by his physician, the celebrated Dr. 
Mead. He was not only deeply versed in mathe- 
matics and philosophy, but likewise in theology 
and ecclesiastical history.” 


Of Newton’s ecclesiastical and theological 
works his biographer gives a fair account. In 
some of his conclusions many readers will not 
concur, but the spirit of devout reverence for 
the sacred scriptures which he always mani- 
fested, is a memorable feature in his character. 
In his illness, Mr. Conduitt informs us, “ the 
book which was commonly lying before him, 
and which he read oftenest at last, was a duo- 
decimo Bible. 

“His generosity and charity had no bounds, 
and he used to remark, that they who gave 
away nothing till they died, never gave at all. 
Though his wealth had become considerable by a 
prudent economy, yet he had always a contempt 
for money, and he spent a considerable part of his 
income in relieving the poor,—in assisting his re- 
lations, and in encouraging ingenuity and learning. 
He was scrupulously exact and regular in all mat- 
ters of business ; and though he disregarded money, 
allowing his rents often to remain. unpaid, he had 
a deep sense of justice, and was very strict in de- 
manding from his tenants at Woolsthorpe, even in 
very small matters, a rigorous performance of their 
obligations.” 

In a letter from Pope to Mr. Conduitt, 
who had consulted him about the dedication 
of Newton’s book on ‘Chronology’ to the 
queen, the following tribute of admiring 
praise occurs :— 

“‘T think nothing can be more proper than the 
first part of your dedication, which relates to the 
author of the work; Whatever thoughts flow from 





that, or take rise from that, render your compli- 
ment to the Queen (in my opinion) the more grace- 
ful as well as the more just, (and proper for you 
as a relation, and intrusted with so valuable a de- 
positum.) As to what depends not on that, I 
would only wish you avoided as much as possible 
the common topicks of dedications and addresses : 
Your real subject (I mean both Sir Isaac Newton 
and Her Majesty) .will shine of themselves; and a 
shortness, a dignity, and plainness will become 
them. ig 7 " 
‘*Metbinks y" should end the dedication with 
returning once more to Sir Isaac Newton. What 
little I’ve added, is only a hint to that effect. I 
am sincerely of opinion that your dedication is very 
just, and decent, and well judged. I c* wish it 
were inlarged with some Memoirs and Character 
of him, as a private man. I doubt not his life and 
manners w! make a great discovery of Virtue and 
Goodness and Rectitude of heart, as his works 
have done of Penetration and y* utmost Stretch 
of human knowledge.—I am, Sir, your most 
obedient humble servant, “A, PopE. 
“Twickenham, Nov. 10th, 1727.” 


Newton's death took place in the eighty- 
fifth year of his age, on the 20th March, 
1727. His body, after being laid in state in 
the Jerusalem Chamber, was buried in West- 
minster Abbey, near the entrance to the choir, 
on the left hand. A monument was erected 
in 1731, and the same year a medal was struck 
at the Tower in honour of his memory. An 
engraving of the fine marble statue by Rou- 
billiac, erected in 1755, in the ante-chapel of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, forms the frontis- 

iece to the second volume of this Memoir. 

o the first volume is prefixed an engraving 
from Sir Godfrey Kneller’s portrait. In the 
Appendix the biographer has published letters 
and documents illustrative of the great philo- 
sopher’s life and writings. In describing the 
places where Newton’s manuscripts now exist, 
the biographer mentions that several of his 
letters, and the original specimen which he 
drew up of the ‘ Principia,’ are at Sidmouth 
Castle, in Lord Macclesfield’s library, among 
the papers of Mr. Jones, the father of Sir 
William Jones. It was Sir William Jones 
who, at Caleutta, made the remark that ‘ had 
Newton lived in ancient times, he would have 
been worshipped as a deity.” So far as re- 
lates to intellectual greatness, there is certainly 
no exaggeration in the closing line of Halley's 
poem prefixed to the ‘ Principia, — 

“Nee fas est propius mortali attingere Divos.” 








A Latin-English Dictionary, based upon the 
Works of Forcellint and Freund. By 
William Smith, LL.D. Murray. 

Tne publication of this Dictionary we hail 

with much satisfaction, not only as an im- 

ortant aid to classical education and study, 
ut as an honourable monument of English 
scholarship. In all departments of classical 
learning we have been long almost wholly 
indebted to the labours of continental scholars. 

No one has done more than Dr. William Smith 

to remove the discredit of this dependence on 

foreign supply in classical literature. His 

Dictionaries of Geography, Mythology, and 

Antiquities, have already become standard 

works; and this Latin-English Dictionary 

will supplant every other for ordinary uses of 
study and of reference in England. The only 
work which occupies somewhat the same 
ground is the Latin-German Dictionary of 

Dr. Freund, of which an English translation’ 

was published at New York, edited by Dr. 

Andrews. This work it was intended at first 

to re-edit and improve, but the frequent in- 
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accuracies discovered in comparing it with 
other Latin Dictionaries, and the necessity 
for much original research and writing, led 
Dr. Smith to carry out a design formed 
twenty years ago, and for which varied mate- 
rials had meanwhile been accumulating. Pro- 
fiting by the labours of all his predecessors, 
and embodying the results of his own re- 
searches, Dr. Smith has produced a Dictionary 
superior to any that has yet been attempted 
for purposes of study. The larger works of 
Foreellini and Scheller will still be prized for 
occasional reference, but for ordinary use this 
volume will be found convenient, trustworthy, 
and sufficient. In the Exegetical department, 
the significations of the words are arranged 
in a clear and methodical manner, the defini- 
tions are distinct without needless multiplica- 
tion of meanings, and the examples are judi- 
ciously selected. In the Etymological depart- 
ment of the work much attention has been 
given, and in the remarks on the roots of 
words are contained materials for interesting 
studies in comparative philology, and the his- 
tory of language as related to ethnology. 
We would have been pleased had even a 
larger space been occupied with these brief 
etymological notes and queries. For instance, 
in the word Spatium, the etymology is given, 
‘perhaps akin to patéo.” It woth not have 
occupied much more room to have added the 
more probable derivation from cradioy, r being 
changed to m; as studeo is supposed to be 
from orovdn, an etymology given in its place, 
and raws, pavo. ‘The remarks on the letters 
of the alphabet, with the accent of their equi- 
valents in the cognate languages, and the 
changes undergone in the derivative Romanee- 
tongues, would, with some amplification and 
illustration, form a separate little treatise of 
much philological value and interest. Proper 
, names are omitted, and archeological articles 
only briefly treated, as the bulk of the book 
must have greatly increased, and the author’s 
other dictionaries are within the reach of 
most students. In the preface, due acknow- 
ledgment is made of the aid derived both 
from the personal labours of coadjutors and 
the published works of previous lexicogra- 
phers. To one or two names we scarcely 
think Dr. Smith does sufficient justice. When 
he says that “Forcellini’s ‘Thesaurus’ is 
sometimes, but erroneously, ascribed to Fac- 
ciolati, there is implied either an unfairly 
assumed or wrongly admitted claim in the 
latter; the truth being that Forcellini was 
Facciolati’s pupil, trained by him, and work- 
ing under his superintendence. The indus- 
trious labours of the pupil need not bring 
even an apparent disparagement of the scho- 
larship of the master, to whom, more than 
any other in modern times, the study of 
Latinity is indebted. Dr. Smith is also barely 
just towards Scheller, whose Lexicon, first 
published in 1783, was a work of great learn- 
ing and industrious research; and, though 
Forcellini’s ‘Thesaurus’ was much used in 
its preparation, it is hardly fair to say that 
*‘ nearly everything that is good in Scheller’s 
‘Dictionary is taken from it, while the addi- 
tions are rarely improvements upon the ori- 
ginal work.” The indication of the defects 
and errors of Dr. Freund and of his American 
translators is more allowable, having the 
practical design of showing that > le 
acknowledged want in classical libraries had 
not Hi been satisfactorily supplied. Dr. 
Smith’s Dictionary rapplive this want, and 
his name will henceforth be honourably asso- 


ciated with those of Faber, Gessner, Forcel-. 


lini, Scheller, Freund, and other Latin lexico- 
graphers. We are glad to find that there is 
also in course of preparation a new English- 
Latin Wigtlonary “hry Wr, Smith and Mr. John 
Robson, B.A., one of the author’s coadjutors 
in the publication of the present volume, 





rahi 


A Memoir of the Rev. Sydney Smith. By his 
Daughter, Lady Holland. With a Selec- 
tion from his Letters, edited by Mrs. 
Austin. Longman and Co. 

b [Second Notice.] 

Hottanp Hovse was another scene where 
the brilliancy of Sydney Smith was conspi- 
cuous. In anecdotes of that charmed circle 
the literature and biography of the last forty 
years abounds, and in quoting, we might only 
repeat often-told tales. Without attending 
to time or place of utterance, we string toge- 
ther a few of the miscellaneous sayings which 
have been preserved :— 


‘* You will generally see in human life the round 
man and the angular man planted in the wrong 
hole ; but the Bishop of , being a round man, 
has fallen into a triangular hole, and is far better 
off than many triangular men who have fallen 
into round hole, * * * 

‘*The charm of London is that you are never 
glad or sorry for ten minutes together: in the 
country you are one or other for weeks. * * 

‘*There is a New Zealand attorney arrived in 
London, with 6s. 8d. tattooed all over his face. * * 

** You will find a Scotchman always says what 
is undermost. I, on the contrary, say everything 
that comes uppermost, and have all sorts of bad 
jokes put upon me in consequence. An American 
published a book, and declared I had told him 
there were more mad Quakers in lunatic asylums 
than any other sect ;—quite an invention on his 
part. Another time Prince P. M. published my 
conversations ; so when I next met him, I inquired 
whether this was to be a printed or manuscript one, 
as I should talk accordingly. He did his best to 
blush. * ad . 

‘“*T believe the parallelogram between Oxford- 
street, Piccadilly, Regent-street, and Hyde Park, 
encloses more intelligence and human ability, to 
say nothing of wealth and beauty, than the world 
has ever collected in such a space before. * * * 

‘Tt is a great proof of shyness to crumble breat 
at dinner, ‘Oh, I see you are afraid of me’ (turn- 
ing to a young lady who sat by him), ‘ you crumble 
your bread. I doit when I sit by the Bishop of 
London, and with both hands when I sit by the 
Archbishop.” * # > 

‘* My living in Yorkshire was so far out of the 
way, that it was actually twelve miles from a 
lemon. * s * 

‘* Conversing in the evening, with a small circle, 
round Miss Berry’s tea-table (who, though far 
advanced towards the fourscore years and ten which 
she afterwards attained, was still remarkable for 
her vigour of mind and beauty of person), my 
father observed the entrance of a no less remark- 
able person, both for talents and years, dressed in 
a beautiful crimson velvet gown ; he started up to 
meet his fine old friend, exclaiming, ‘ Exactly the 








forward to the light, he pretended to be lost in 
admiration, saying, ‘I really can-hardly keep y 
hands off you; I shall be preaching on you, 
fear,’ &c., and played with the subject to the in- 
finite amusement of his old friend and the little 
circle assembled round her. * * * 
‘Have you heard of Niebuhr’s discoveries? 
All Roman history reversed ; Tarquin turning out 
an excellent family man, and "Tact, a very 


doubtful character, whom Lady —— would not 
have visited. sacle ir ina 

‘*One day, Mr. Rogers took Mr. Moore and 
my father home in his carriage, from a breakfast ; 
and insisted on showing them by the way Dryden’s 
house, in some obscure street. It was very wet; 





the house looked very much like other old housea ; 


colour of my preaching cushion !’ and leading her 





and having thin shoes on, they both remonstrated ; 
but in vain. Rogers got out and stood expectin 

them, ‘Oh! you see ba Rogers don’t mind get- 
ting out,’ exclaimed my father, laughing and lean. 
ing out of the carriage, ‘he has got goloshes on— 
but, Rogers, lend us each a golosh, and we will 
then stand on one leg, and admire as long as you 

lease.’ oe 

“ At Mr. Romilly’s there arose a discussion on 
the Inferno of Dante, and the tortures he had in- 
vented. ‘He may be a great poet,’ said my 
father, ‘ but as to invention, I consider him a mere 
bungler,—no imagination, no knowledge of the 
human heart.. Ifi had taken it in hand, I would 
show you what torture really was; for instance 
(turning, merrily, to his old friend Mrs. Marcet), 
you should be doomed to listen, for a thousand 
years, to conversations between Caroline and 
Emily, where Caroline should always give wrong 
explanations in chemistry, and Emily in the end 
be unable to distinguish an acid from an alkali, 
You, Macaulay, let me consider ’—oh, you should 
be dumb. False dates and facts of the reign of 
Queen Anne should for ever be shouted in your 
ears; all liberal and honest opinions should be 
ridiculed in your presence ; and you should not be 
able to say a single word during that period in 
their defence.’ ‘ And what would you condemn me 
to, Mr. Sydney?’ said a young mother. ‘Why, 
you should for ever see those three sweet little girls 
of yours on the point of falling down stairs, and 
never be able to save them. There, what tortures, 
are there in Dante equal to these?” * * # 

‘* When I began to thump the cushion of my 
pulpit, on first coming to Foston, as is my wont 
when I preach, the accumulated dust of a hundred 
and fifty years made such a cloud, that for some 
minutes 1 lost sight of my congregation. * * * 

‘*The conversation turned upon pictures. ‘I 
like pictures, without knowing anything about 
them; but [hate coxcombry in the fine arts, as well 
asin anything else. I got into dreadful’ disgrace 
with Sir G. B. once, who, standing before a 
picture at Bowood, exclaimed, turning to me, ‘ Im- 
mense breadth of light and shade!’ I innocently 
said, ‘ Yes ;—about an inch and a half.’ He gave 
me a look that ought to have killed me.’ * * * 

** Some one speaking of Macaulay: ‘Yes, I take 
great credit to myself; I always prophesied his 
greatness from the first moment I saw him, then a 
very young and unknown man, on the Northern 
Circuit. There are no limits to his knowledge, on 
small subjects as well as great ; he is like a book 
in breeches, . Yes, I agree, he is certainly 
more agreeable since his return from India. His 
enemies might perhaps have said before (though I 
never did so) that he talked rather too much ; but 
now he has occasional flashes of silence, that make 
his conversation perfectly delightful. But what is 
far better and more important than all this is, that 
I believe Macaulay to be incorruptible. You 
might lay ribbons, stars, garters, wealth, titles, 
before him in vain. He has an honest, genuine 
love of his country, and the world could not bribe 
him to neglect her interests.’ 

“Talking of absence: ‘The oddest instance of 
absence of mind happened to me once in forgetting 
my own name. I knocked at a door in London ; 
anid, ‘Is Mrs. B—— at home? ‘Yes, sir; 


pray what name shall I say!’ I looked in the 


‘ftian’s face astonished :—what name? what name? 


ay, that is the question; what is my name! I 
believe the man thought me mad ; but itis literally 
true, that during the space of two or three minutes 
I had no more idea of who I was than if I had 
never existed. I did not know whether I was a 
Dissenter ora layman. I felt as dull as Sternhold 
and Hopkins. At last, to my great relief, it 
flashed across me that I was Sydney Smith. 


“Lord Dudley was one of the most absent men 
I think I ever met in society. One day he met 
me in the street, and invited me to meet my- 
self. ‘Dine with me to-day; dine with me, and! 
will get Sydney Smith to meet you.’ I admitted 
the temptation he held out to me, but said 1 was 
engaged to meet him elsewhere. Another time, 
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on meeting me, he turned back, put his arm 
through mine, muttering, ‘I don’t mind walking 
with him a little way ; I'll walk with him as far as 
the end of the street.’ As we proceeded together, 
W— passed: ‘That is the villain,’ exclaimed 
he, ‘who helped me yesterday to asparagus, and 
gave me 40 toast.’ He ba nearly overset my 

vity once in the pulpit. e was sitting imme- 
fately under me, apparently very attentive, when 
suddenly he took up his stick, as if he had been in 
the House of Commons, and tapping on the ground 
with it, cried out in a low but very audible whis- 

, ‘Hear! hear! hear !’ 

“By the bye, it happened to be a chhrity ser- 
mon, and I considered it a wonderful proof of my 
eloquence, that it actually moved old Lady C—— 
to borrow a sovereign from Dudley, and that he 
actually "ie it her, though knowing he must take 
a lon: well of it. Iwas told afterwards by 
Lady “cab that she rejoiced to see it had brought 
‘iron tears down Pluto’s cheek’ (meaning by that 
her husband), certainly little given to the melting 
mood in any sense. bs ” . 

“A neighbouring squire called on me the other 
day, and informed me he had been reading a de- 
lightful book. The fact of his having any literary 

its at all was equally agreeable and surpris- 
to me, and I inquired the subject of his studies, 
‘Oh!’ said he, ‘the Arabian Nights’ Entertain- 
ments; I have just got it, and I advise you to 
read it, I assure you, Mr. Smith, you will find it 
amost amusing book.’ I thanked him, cordially 
agreed with him, but ventured to suggest that the 
book was not entirely unknown to me.’ 

"A joke goes a great way in the country. I 
have known one last pretty well for seven years. 
Iremember making a joke after a meeting of the 

, in Yorkshire, where there was a Rev. Mr. 
ckle, who never spoke when I gave his health ; 
saying, that he was a buckle without a tongue. 
ost persons within hearing laughed, but my 
next neighbour sat unmoved and sunk in thought. 
At last, a quarter of an hour after we had all done, 
he suddenly nudged me, exclaiming, ‘I see now 
what you meant, Mr. Smith; you meant a joke.’ 
‘Yes, I said, ‘sir; I believe I did.’ Upon which 
he began laughing so heartily, that I thought he 
a choke, and was obliged to pat him on the 
’ * 


“Talking of Sheridan: ‘Creevy told me, once, 
when dining with Sheridan, after the ladies had 
, he drew the chair to the fire, and confided 
toCreevy that they had just had a fortune left them, 
‘Mrs. Sheridan and I,’ said he, ‘have made the 
solemn vow to each other to mention it to no one, 
and nothing induces me now to confide it to you 
but the absolute conviction that Mrs. Sheridan is 
at this moment confiding it to Mrs. Creevy up 
airs.’ Soon after this I went to visit him in the 
country with a large party; he had taken a villa, 
No expense was spared; a magnificent dinner, 
excellent wines, but not a candle to be had to go 
to bed by in the house ; in the morning no butter 
appeared, or was to be procured for breakfast. He 
said, it was not a butter country, he believed. 
But with Sheridan for host, and the charm of his 
and conversation, who cared for candles, but- 
ter, or anything else? In the evening there was a 
ee amongst the fiddlers, they absolutely re- 
to play with a blind fiddler, who had unex- 
pectedly arrived and insisted upon performing with 
them. He turned out at last to be Mathews; his 
ar | was quite inimitable’ * * * 
never go to tragedies, my heart is too soft. 
There is too much real misery in life. But what a 
fee she had! The gods do not bestow such a face 
a8 Mrs, Siddons’ on the stage more than once in a 
century. I knew her very well, and she had the 
geod taste to laugh heartily at my jokes ; she was 
a excellent person, but she was not remarkable 
out of her profession, and never got out of tragedy 
even in car life. She used to stab the pota- 
; and said, ‘Boy, give me the knife!’ as she 
would have said, ‘Give me the dagger!’ * * * 
The French certainly understand the art of 


better than we do; the profusion of 
Blass in their rooms gives such galety. I remem- 


“or an executor. 


ber entering a rodm with glass all round it, at the 
French Embassy, and saw myself reflected on 
every side. I took it for a meeting of the clergy, 
and was delighted of course. 
“Tn composing, as a general rule, run your pen 
through every other word you have written ; you 
have no idea what vigour it will give your style. 
“‘The conversation turning on , I forget 
who, it was said so well, ‘ There is the same differ- 
ence between their tongues as between the hour 
and the minute hand ; one goes ten times as fast, 
and the other signifies ten times as much.’ 

* * * * 





**T never was asked in all my life to be a trustee 
No one believes that I can bea 
plodding man of business, as mindful of its dry 
details as the gravest and most stupid man alive. 

“Thave heard that one of the American minis- 
ters in this country was so oppressed by the num- 
bers of his countrymen applying for introductions, 
that he was obliged at last to set up sham Sydney 
Smiths and false Macaulays. But they can’t have 
been good counterfeits; for a most respectable 
American, on his return home, was heard describ- 
ing Sydney Smith asa thin, grave, dull, old fellow; 
and as to Macaulay (said he), I never met a more 
silent man in all my life!” 


It was rarely that he put his wit or raillery 
into rhyme, but there are some examples. 
Thus, in writing to Lord Murray, he in- 
quires :— 

“ That throat, so vex’d by cackle and by cup, 

Where wine descends, and endless words come up. 
Much injured organ! Constant is thy toil ; 

Spits turn to do thee harm, and coppers boil: 
Passion and punch, and toasted cheese and paste, 
And all that’s said and swallow’d, lay thee waste !” 

Jeffrey was a continual butt for his playful 
banter. Once, when visiting at Foston, the 
little philosopher had found his way into the 
garden, and the following scene occurred, as 
told by Lady Holland :— 

“One day, when my elder brother and myself 
were training our beloved Bitty with a pocket- 
handkerchief for a bridle, and his head crowned 
with flowers, to run round our garden, who 
should arrive in the midst of our sport but Mr, 
Jeffrey. Finding my father out, he, with his 
usual kindness towards young people. immediately 
joined in our sport, and, to our infinite delight, 
mounted our donkey. He was proceeding in 
triumph, amidst our shouts of laughter, when my 
father and mother, in company, I believe, with 
Mr. Horner and Mr. Murray, returned from their 
walk, and beheld this scene from the garden-door, 
Though years and years have passed away since, 
I still remember the joy-inspiring laughter that 
burst from my father at this unexpected sight, as, 
advancing towards his old friend, with a face 
beaming with delight and with extended hands, he 
broke forth in the following impromptu :— 

‘Witty as Horatius Flaccus, 
As great a Jacobin as Gracchus; 
Short, though not as fat, as Bacchus, 
Riding on a little jackass,’ 

‘These lines were afterwards repeated by some 
one to Mr. —— at Holland House, just before 
he was introduced for the first time to Mr. Jeffrey, 
and they caught his fancy to such a degree that he 
could not get them out of his head, but kept 
repeating them in a low voice all the time Mr. 
Jeffrey was conversing with him.” 

One letter from the many to Jeffrey about 
the ‘ Review’ is characteristic of his off-hand 
style of correspondence :— 

*¢To FRANCIS JEFFREY, Esq. 
“Saville Row, June, 1819, 

“My dear Jeffrey,—This number of the Review 
is much liked, in spite of the nonsense I have con- 
tributed; particularly, I think, Mackintosh’s paper 
on Universal Suffrage. 

“The Opposition expect to muster strong. 
Tierney, who is always the reverse of sanguine, 
talks of one hundred and eighty or two hundred. 

“y Ld na is just out, The Hollands speak 

i 





very highly of it, Orabbe is coming out with a 


poem of twelve thousand lines, for which, and the 
copy of his other works, Murray is to give him three 
thousand pounds—a sum which Crabbe has heard 
mentioned before, but of which he can form no 
very accurate numerical notion. All sums beyond 
a hundred pounds must be to him mere indistinct 
vision—clouds and darkness, 

‘‘Lord Byron’s satires, brought over by Lord 
Lauderdale, are sent back for mitigation down to 
the standard law level. Murray is afraid of his 
ears. Lord John Russell is coming out with the 
Memoirs of Lord Russell, and Miss Berry with 
those of Lady Russell. Ever, my dear friend, 
yours most truly, ‘‘SypNey SMITH.” 


Two or three other letters we give, their 
brevity alone determining the selection from 
hundreds more worthy of being quoted :— 


**To RoprericK Murcuison, Esq. 
“Green-street, March 10th, 1843. 

‘*Dear Murchison,—Many thanks for your 
address, which I will diligently read. May there 
not be some one among the infinite worlds where 
men and women are all made of stone? Perhaps 
of Parian marble? How infinitely superior to 
flesh and blood! What a Paradise for you, to 
pass eternity with a greywacke woman ! Ever 
yours, ‘*Sypney SMITH. 

P.S.—Very good indeed! The model of an ad- 
dress from a scientific man to practical men! 
Great zeal, and an earnest desire to make others 
zealous. 

‘The style and language just what they ought 
to be. No lapses, no indiscretions. The only 
expression I quarrel with is, monograph ; either it 
has some conventional meaning awong geologists, 
or it only means a pamphlet, —a book. 


“To Ropgrick Murcuison, Esq. 
“ Green-street, April 29th, 1848, 

“ Dear Murchison,—I am very much obliged to 
you for your book, which I shall read, though I 
shall not understand it; not from your want of 
light, but from my want of vision. I rejoice in 
your reputation ; I know your industry and enter- 
prise, and am always truly yours, 

“Sypney Sars.” 


“To CuaRLES Dickens, Esq. 
“56 Green-strect, Feb. 21st. 1844. 

‘* Dear Dickens, —Many thanks for the ‘ Christ- 
mas Carol,’ which I shall immediately proceed 
upon, in preference to six American pamphlets I 
found upon my arrival, all promising immediate 
payment! Yours ever, 

‘¢Sypney Smirg.” 


‘*To Mrs, MEYNELL. 
“Saville-row, September, 1831. 
“My dear G., —I am just stepping into the 
earriage to be installed by the Bishop, but cannot 
lose a post in thanking you. It is, I believe, a 
very good thing, and puts me at my ease for life. 
I asked for nothing—never did anything shabb 
to procure preferment. These are pleasing recol- 
lections. My pleasure is greatly increased by the 
congratulations of good and excellent friends like 
yourself, God bless you ! 
‘¢ Sypvey SM1ra.” 


Since Sydney Smith’s death, many instances 
of Christian fidelity and generosity have found 
their way to light :— 

“ Almost his last act was, bestowing a small 
living of 1207. per annum on a poor, worthy, and 
friendless clergyman, who had lived a long life of 
struggle with poverty on 402. per annum. Full of 
happiness and gratitude, he entreated he might be 
allowed to see my father ; but the latterso dreaded 
any agitation that he most unwillingly consented, 
saying, ‘Then he must not thank me; I am too 
weak-to bear it.’ He entered,—my father gave 
him a few words of advice,—the clergyman silently 

his hand, and blessed his death-bed. Surely 
such blessirgs are not given invain! In dictating 
a few words in his favour (for he was too weak to 





write) to the Bishop of Llandaff, he says :—‘In 
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addition to his other merits, I am sure he will have 
one in your eyes, for he is an out-and-out Tory.’ 
So little did party-feelings influence my father in 
bestowing preferment !” 


We have only slightly touched upon those 
parts of the work which relate to the domestic 
and the professional life of Sydney Smith. 
To many readers his character will here ap- 
pear in the most unexpected and pleasing as- 

cts, and while admiring his genius and wit, 

et them strive to imitate those virtues which 
he displayed and the good deeds which he 
practised. 








The Anglo-Saxon Poems of Beowulf; the 
Gleeman’s Tale, and the Fight at Finnes- 
burg. With a literal Translation, Notes, 
Glossary, Sc. By Benjamin Thorpe. 
J. H. Parker. 

THE poem of Beowulf the Scylding is, on 
many accounts, a most valuable and remark- 
able literary record. As a monument of lan- 
guage, it displays the Anglo-Saxon tongue as 
spoken and written at a well-defined period. 
It gives strange glimpses of the history and 
the mythology of times when the new truths 
of Christianity were mingled with the old 
heathen creeds and customs. Some things, 
also, it makes known about the geography 
and the ethnology of northern Europe, not 
elsewhere more circumstantially noted. But 
most of all it is valuable from the faithful and 
graphic pictures it presents of ancient manners 
and usages. It is probably the oldest heroic 
poem extant in any Germanic tongue. 

Mr. Thorpe is of opinion that the Anglo- 
Saxon poem is only a metrical paraphrase of 
an heroic Saga, composed in the old common 
language of the North, and brought to this 
country during the sway of the Danish 
dynasty. There are details about Scandi- 
navian persons and localities not likely to be 
acquired by a native of England in those days 
of ignorance, and many of the deeds narrated 
in the poem are not such as Anglo-Saxons 
would take interest in. The allusions to 
Christianity Mr. Thorpe regards as interpo- 
lations of the paraphrast, whom he conceives 
to have been a native of England, of Scandi- 
navian parentage. The following account is 
given of the history and condition of the 
manuscript, and of the originals of the other 
fragments, the Scép, or Gleeman’s Tale, and 
the Fight at Finnesburg :— 

‘Unfortunately, as of Cadmon and the Codex 
Exoniensis, there is only a single manuscript of 
Beowulf extant, which I take to be of the first 
half of the eleyenth century, (MS. Cott. Vitellius 
A. 15.) All manuscripts of Anglo-Saxon poetry 
are deplorably inaccurate, evincing, in almost 
every page, the ignorance of an illiterate scribe, 
frequently (as was the monastic custom) copying 
from dictation ; but ofall Anglo-Saxon manuscripts 
that of Beowulf may, I believe, be conscientiously 
a the worst, independently of its present 
amentable condition, in consequence of the fire at 
Cotton House in 1731, whereby it was seriously 
injured, being partially rendered as friable as touch- 
wood. In perfect accordance with this judgment 
of the manuscript and its writer is the testimony 
of Dr. Grundtvig, who says, ‘The ancient scribe 
did not rightly understand what he himself was 
writing; and, what was worse, the conflagration 
in 1731 had rendered a part wholly or almost il- 
legible.’ Mr. Kemble’s words are to the same 
effect :-‘The manuscript of Beowulf is unhappily 
among the most corrupt of all the Anglo-Saxon 
manuscripts, and corrupt they all are without ex- 
ception.’ 

‘* When Thorkelin, in the year 1786, made his 
transcript, the manuscript was evidently much less 





injured than when I collated it with his edition, 
there being many words in his text which were not 
to be found in the manuscript in 1830; and his 
ignorance of Anglo-Saxon is alone a sufficient 
guarantee that they were really found there, and 
not supplied by him.. Very shortly after I had 
collated it, the manuscript suffered still further 
detriment. 

‘In forming this edition I resolved to proceed 
independently of the version or views of every pre- 
ceding editor. In fact, what others had done had 
pretty well passed from my memory; and it was 
not until my task was completed that I compared 
my own views with those of Grundtvig, Kemble, 
Leo, and Ettmiiller. From these scholars I différ 
on many points, though least, perhaps, from the 
last mentioned, whose notes on ‘The Scép or Glee- 
man’s Tale,’ I regard as the best commentary on 
that ancient and curious nomenclature of persons 
and places, many of which occur also in the poem 
of Beowulf. ‘The Scop or Gleeman’s Tale’ has 
been repeatedly printed: in manuscript it is to be 
found only in the Codex Exoniensis. It will be 
seen in the present work that ample use has been 
made of Ettmiiller’s notes, as wellas of Lappen- 
berg’s on the same poem. 

‘The fragment on the Fight at Finnesburg was 
first printed by Hickes, from the cover of a manu- 
script of Homilies in the archiepiscopal library at 
Lambeth, but where it is not now to be found, 
having probably perished under the hands of an 
ignorant workman in rebinding the volume. The 
text, as given by Hickes in his Thesaurus, abounds 
in errors, but whether of ancient or modern date it 
is impossible to decide. Itappears to have formed 
part of a poem on the events celebrated in the 
gleeman’s recital in Beowulf (Il. 2130—2322), 

‘*The earliest notices we possess of the poem of 
Beowulf is given by Wanley, who in his Catalogue 
(p. 218) designates it ‘Tractatus nobilissimus 
poetice scriptus.’ He erroneously describes it as 
celebrating the exploits of Beowulf against the 
petty kings of Sweden. From Wanley’s time 
(1705) it lay neglected till the late Mr. Sharon 
Turner gave some extracts from it, in his History 
of the Anglo-Saxons, accompanied by his transla- 
tion; but it was not till the year 1815, or a hun- 
dred and ten years after the notice given by Wan- 
ley, that an edition of the entire poem, by the 
learned Icelander, G. J. Thorkelin, appeared at 
Copenhagen, exhibiting a text formed according to 
his ideas of Anglo-Saxon, and accompanied by his 
Latin translation, both the one and the other 
standing equally in need of an Cidipus. But 
Thorkelin did his best, and his labour has not 
been in vain: let us, therefore, take the good in- 
tention for the deed, and look on him as a well- 
wisher to, and, as far as in him lay, a zealous pro- 
moter of, the ancient literature of the North. 

‘*Thorkelin made two translations of Beowulf: 
the first, with all his literary labours of more than 
thirty years, was destroyed in the bombardment of 
Copenhagen in 1807. Some years after, at the 
instance and aided by the munificence of the 
Danish privy councillor, John Biilow, he under- 
took and completed a second. 

‘*In the year 1826 appeared the ‘ Illustrations 
of Anglo-Saxon Poetry,’ containing copious ex- 
tracts from Beowulf, with a spirited paraphrase in 
English blank verse, and a literal Latin transla- 
tion, by the late Rev. J. J. Conybeare, which, 
although very far from faultless, is infinitely supe- 
rior to either of the before-mentioned attempts.” 


In 1833 the text of Beowulf was printed in 
this country (Pickering), edited, with notes 
and a historical introduction, by the accom- 

ished Anglo-Saxon scholar, John M.Kemble, 
YA. of Trin. Coll., Cambridge. A second 
edition appeared in 1835, and in 1837 Mr. 
Kemble published a translation of the poem, 
with a copious glossary, preface, and philo- 
logical notes. An En Aish metrical transla- 
tion has since been published (Pickering) by 
Professor Wackerbath, of Oscott College, and 
on the Continent there have been several ver- 





sions, Danish and German. The work now 
presented by Mr. Thorpe is admirable in its 
plan, and is executed in a scholar-like and 
satisfactory manner. The text is given gene. 
rally from the manuscript as far as legible 
collated with Thorkelin’s transcript; but the 
blunders of the Anglo-Saxon copyist are so 
frequent and obvious, that no hesitation has 
been felt in admitting conjectural emendations 
into the text, the corresponding readings of 
the manuscript being consigned to foot-notes, 
But in all points open to doubt, the readin 

of the ofiginal is retained, with the proposed 
corrections at the foot of the page. The 
translation, which is as literal as possible, 
appears with the text in parallel columns on 
each page. Had Mr. Thorpe been familiar 
with the vernacular of the northern counties 
of England, or of the Scottish lowlands, he 
might in many passages have made even 
closer approximations to the original, and 
thus given additional interest to the version, 
as illustrative of the history of the Anglo. 
Saxon language. With the help of the copious 
glossary, the poems may be easily read by 
those who have not paid much attention to 
Anglo-Saxon literature, and will afford a most 
interesting and suggestive study. 








NOTICES. 


The Theory and Practice of Horticultwre. Second 
Edition, much enlarged. By John Lindley, 
Ph.D., F.R.S. Longman and Co. 

FIFTEEN years have passed since the first edition of 

this work was published. During that interval 

the art of horticulture, in every department, has 
made wonderful advances, and much of the pro- 
gress must be ascribed directly and indirectly to 
the influence of Professor Lindley’s researches and 
works. Soon after his book on the theory and 
practice of horticulture appeared, the ‘ Gardener's 
Chronicle’ was established under his auspices, and 
through this medium of public communication an 
immense accession of practical knowledge, the 
result of observation and experiment, has been 
acquired, This is embodied in the present volume, 
which contains a most complete and systematic 
exposition of all the operations of gardening, based 
upon physiological principles, and tested by practical 
experience. The benefits of the work will not be 
confined to countries where the English language 
only is known to gardeners, as it has been trans- 
lated into German, Dutch, and Russian, and the 
foreign editors will doubtless make known the 
improvements contained in the new edition, The 
volume is inscribed to the Right Hon. T. F. Ken- 
nedy, whose summary removal from the commis- 
sionership of woods, forests, and land revenues 
lately attracted much notice. Professor Lindley 

says that Mr. Kennedy’s attempt to reform 4 

public department, in which unskilful management 

has been most disastrous, was the true cause of 
dismissal. A higher testimony to Mr. Kennedy's 
official character, and recognition of public services 

ill requited, could not be desired. 


Every Boy's Book: a Complete Encyclopedia of 
Sports and Amusements. By George Forrest, 
Esq., M.A. Routledge and Co. , 

On the well-known and widely popular ‘Boy's 

Own Book’ this is an improvement, the editor 

having included in his plan a greater range of 

subjects, and enlisted in the preparation of the 
work the services of writers familiar with partt 

cular departments. Thus, the article on Chess 18 

contributed by R. B. Wormald, Esq.; that on 

Yachting by C. Baker, Esq., late of the Royal 

Navy; on Fencing by A. Maclaren, Esq., Pro- 

fessor of the Art; and on Chemistry by J. F. 

Wood, late lecturer at the Windmill-street school. 

The Natural History has been revised by the Rev. 

J.G. Wood, author of various popular treatises on 

the subject. Mr. Forrest does not confine hisatten- 

| tion tosports and pastimes as commonly’ 
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but presents a large amount of really useful and in- 
structive information, on the principle of ‘ philo- 
sophy in sport becoming science in earnest.” There 
are upwards of six hundred illustrations, engraved 
by G. and E. Dalziel, from designs by William 
Harvey and Harrison Weir, names which are 
sufficient guarantee for the excellence of the picto- 
rial part of the encyclopedia. A volume like this 
we look upon as of far higher importance than 
merely as an aid to juvenile recreation. On the 
style and spirit of the amusements as well as the 
studies of the youth of any country, the national 
character in no small degree depends. While 
manly sports and rational recreations are encouraged 
in our schools, there is no danger of the national 
spirits degenerating. The contrast between an 
English playground and that of any other country 
is a suggestive theme for the student of history and 
of character. For this reason such a book as that 
now in our hands has a value above what belongs 
to it directly as an encyclopzedia of juvenile amuse- 
ment. 


The Story of the Legion of Honour. 


By W. Blan- 
chard Jerrold. Routledge and Co. 


Remarks on the Suggested Establishment of a 
By Robert Bigsby, 


National Order of Merit. 

LL.D. Whitefield. 
Or the order of the Legion of Honour, from its 
creation by Napoleon to the present time, Mr. 
Blanchard Jerrold’s book contains an interesting 
historical narrative. With the arguments for the 
institution of a similar order in England we are 
less satisfied. That there is too little public or 
national recognition of merit will be universally 
admitted. But there are difficulties in regard to 
any scheme such as that which Mr. Jerrold advo- 
cates with so much zeal. It implies the union, in 
one undistinguished decoration, of all kinds and 
degrees of merit, from the loftiest moral excellence 
to the lower qualities of artistic ingenuity and even 
of animal strength or courage. <A danseuse 
would have the same decoration as a sister of 
charity. At the trial of the murderer Barthélemy, 
who was lately hung at Newgate, it was stated 
that he had formerly saved more than one life at 
the risk of his own, acts which have entitled him 
to the ribbon of the French legion of honour. It 
is surely better that different kinds of praiseworthy 
deeds should be distinguished by separate acknow- 
ledgments, as is done amongst us by the Royal 
» Humane Society’s medals, by military decorations, 
and similar arrangements for encouraging or re- 
warding good or brave conduct. Then who are 
to be the judges of worthiness of admission to a 
common order of chivalry? A strong central 
authority like that of the French empire can better 
manage such an order than would be practicable in 
England, where so much is left to local administra- 
tion. In literature, the arts, and the civil service 
of the state, there is room for some public recogni- 
tion of merit, but it would be of no advantage to 
confuse all kinds of physical, intellectual, and 
moral superiority in the decoration of one national 
order of chivalry as Mr. Jerrold proposes. In 
Dr. Bigsby’s pamphlet some of these difficulties 
are discussed, while he very rightly pleads for a 
decoration for literary, scientific, and artistic 
merit, besides the military rewards now bestowed. 
The subject will require much more deliberation 
before any satisfactory plan can be adopted for a 
national order. 


A Manual of Ancient History, from the Remotest 
. Times to the Overthrow of the Western Empire, 
A.D. 476, Doctor Leonard Schmitz, 
F.R.S.E. A. and C. Black. 
OF ancient history this volume presents a compre- 
hensive and complete summary, admirably adapted 
either for educational use or for general reading. 
The histories of Greece and of Rome are 
familiarly known, and many excellent text-books 
are in common use in our schools, but there is 
too often an almost entire neglect of the study of 
the other nations of antiquity. Dr. Schmitz, as 
might be expected in a pupil of Niebuhr, and him- 
self a learned investigator of literary antiquities, 


deems the study of the ‘non-classical’ nations and 





times alsoofhighimportance. Thepresent manual is 
divided into three books—the first comprising the 
Asiatic nations and the Egyptians; the second, 
the Greeks, Macedonians, and the kingdom formed 
out of the empire of Alexander the Great; and 
the third, the Romans, Carthaginians, and the 
nations of south-western Europe. Copious and 
well-arranged chronological tables are appended to 
the volume. 

View of the State of Europe during the Middle 
Ages. By Henry Hallam. Eleventh edition. 
Murray. 

Ir is now nearly forty years since the first edition 
of this work appeared. It soon took its place as 
a standard book in English literature. The facts 
and the philosophy of the history of Europe during 
the middle ages, and the rise and progress of 
modern civilization, no other author in this country 
has studied so deeply or described so well. In 
subsequent editions were given the results of 
further researches, both by the author and by 
distinguished men at home and abroad—Sismondi, 
Palgrave, Guizot, Michelet, Kemble, Nicholas, 
Thierry, and others. In 1848 was published a 
volume, entitled ‘Supplemental Notes to the View 
of the State of Europe during the Middle Ages.’ 
These supplemental notes are now incorporated 
with the original work, partly as footnotes, and 
partly at the close of each chapter, so that the 
present is the most convenient and the most com- 
plete, as well as the cheapest edition of this 
standard work. 








SUMMARY. 


REPRINTED from the ‘Quarterly Review’ of 1851, 
with additional matter, is an article on Widow 
Burning in India (Longman and Co.), by Henry 
Jeffreys Bushby, Esq., author of ‘A Month in the 
Camp before Sebastopol.” Mr. Bushby, who was 
formerly in the East India Company’s Civil Ser- 
vice, gives a description of the horrible rite of 
Suttee, with a narrative of the successive steps 
taken for its abolition, and a statement of the pre- 
sent feeting and practice on the subject. It is not 
generally known that the legislation of Lord 
William Bentinck, in 1829, extended directly only 
to about thirty-seven millions of the population of 
India, and indirectly to about nineteen-millions 
more, leaving at least twenty-one millions under 
native princes who still encouraged the horrid 
ceremony. Since that period many of the Rajpoot 
states, through the generous exertions of Colonel 
Ludlow, have abolished the rite; and more re- 
cently, as explained in a supplementary chapter, 
a heavy blow and great discouragement to the 
practice has been given by Professor Wilson’s de- 
monstration that the practice is forbidden in the 
ancient Hindu writings, and is an unorthodox as 
well as cruel innovation upon the doctrines of the 
venerated Vedas. When the text of the Rig- Veda 
is translated into the dialects of northern India, 
there is every hope that the horrid rite will be for ever 
abolished. Mr. Bushby’s narrative will be read 
with much interest, both as a historical record and 
as an encouragement to the exertions of Christian 
philanthropists. ° 

For the use of students of the Italian language, 
is prepared a volume of Selections from the best 
Italian Writers, by James Philip Lacaita, LL.D. 
(Longman and Co.) The extracts are given chro- 
nologically, beginning with the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and include specimens of the best authors 
both in prose and verse. Brief notices of the 
authors, and explanatory notes, are occasionally 
given. It is a well-chosen selection, both for the 
study of the language, and for affording a general 
view of the state of Italian literature at different 
periods. 

To the series of Greek and Latin classics, with 
English notes, now publishing at Oxford (J. H. 
Parker), are added the Hippolytus of Euripides, 
the Jugurtha and the Catiline of Sallust. 

‘A second edition is published of Sermons preached 
before the University of Oxford, The Witness of the 
Spirit, by John Jackson, D.D., Bishop of Lincoln 
(Skeffington), able and valuable discourses, Four 





sermons on Spiritual Progress, preached in Exeter 
College Chapel, Oxford, by G. H. Curteis, M.A. 
(J. H. Parker), chiefly illustrating the connexion of 
the spiritual life with practical ethics, or the philo- 
sophy of the Christian religion as producing and 
promoting prudence, duty, faith, and charity; the 
subjects of the four sermons. 

In Bohn’s Standard Library appears the second 
volume of The History of Russia, from the Earliest 
Period to the Present Time, by Walter K. Kelly 
(H. G. Bohn). This volume contains the history, 
from the coronation of Catherine, in 1762, to the 
death of Nicholas. In the earlier part of the 
work, Mr. Kelly is indebted to the works of 
Karamsin, Tooke, Ségur, and other authorities, 
the materials being condensed into a clear and 
spirited narrative. The latter portion of the reign 
of the late Czar is within the range of contempo- 
rary documents, and a very good sketch is given 
of the origin and causes of the present war. Few 
centuries of the annals of any country are more 
full of stirring events than that of which the story 
is narrated in this volume of Russian history, 
during the reigns of Catherine, Paul, Alexander, 
and Nicholas. 

In the Classical Library (H. G. Bohn) is pub- 
lished the second volume of Pliny’s Natural His- 
tory, translated, with notes and illustrations, by 
the late Jobn Bostock, M.D., F.R.S., and H. T. 
Riley, Esq., B.A. 

The recently projected handbook for tourists 
and travellers, The Royal Hotel Guide (W. H. 
Smith and Son), seems to be firmly established 
in popular favour, if we may judge by a third 
edition being called for, and by the copious list of 
hotels advertised in all parts of the kingdom. The 
idea of such a work was good, and in each succes- 
sive publication it presents greater completeness 
and variety of information of a useful and practical 
kind to all who are travelling either for business or 
pleasure. 

To the various libraries of cheap volumes, the 
following are among the latest additions. In the 
Pasteur bateart (Hodgson), Margaret Maitland of 
Sunnyside, by the author of ‘Merkland,’ a Scottish 
tale in the form of an autobiography, which, on its 
first publication, received the warm praise of the 
prince of critics, Francis Jeffrey. In the Select 
Library of Fiction (Chapman and Hall), Cranford, 
by the author of ‘Mary Barton,’ ‘Ruth,’ &. In 
the Run and Read Library (Simpkin, Marshall, 
and Co.), Miss Sinclair’s popular story, Beatrice ; 
or, the Unknown Relatives, which in America has 
had a greater circulation than ‘Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin’ had in this country, and which has con- 
tributed not a littie to the strength of the anti- 
popish feeling of the ‘know-nothing party’ in the 
States. In the same library, Jo Love, and To Be 
Loved, by A. S. Roe, author of ‘I’ve been Think- 
ing,’ and other popular tales. In the Railway 
Lib (Routledge and Co.), The Hour and the 
Man, by Harriet Martineau, a tale of which the 
Haytian chief, Toussaint L’Ouverture, is the hero. 
Frank Hilton ; or, ‘the Queen’s Own,’ by James 
Grant (Routledge and Co.), a tale of military life, 
of which the chief scenes are laid at Aden, and 
among the Arabs of the desert. By the author of 
‘I’ve been Thinking,’ A Long Look Ahead ; or, 
the First Stroke and the Last (Ward and Locke), 
an American tale of social life. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Acton’s (Miss E,) Cookery, 12mo, cloth, new edition, 7s, 6d. 
Ainsworth’s (W. H.) Ballads, 12mo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 

Angler’s (The) Song Book, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Bain’s (A.) Senses and Intellect, 8vo, cloth, 15s. 

Bible History for Young Children, cr. 8vo, Vol. 2, 2s. 6d. 
Blunt’s (J. H.) The Atonement, 12mo, cloth, 5s. 

Bowman's Medical Chemistry, 3rd edition, feap. 8vo, 6s. 6d, 
Broken Pitcher and other Stories, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Carlyle’s (T.) Latter-Day Pamphlets, post 8vo, cloth, 9s. 
pe Ae Notes on Dante, feap. cloth, 10s. 6d. 

Codd’s (E. I.) Sermons to a pene | Congrega 

Cole’s (A. W.) World in Light and Shade, 

Combe’s Phrenology applied to Painting & Sculpture, 3s, 6d. 
Davis’s Manual of ice &c., in County lds. 
Delassaux’s and Elliott’s Street Architecture, 4to, £1 5s. - 
Donkey’s Shadow and other Stories, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Edison’s Legitimate System of National Education, 3s, 6d, 
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Fern Leaves, complete, 12mo, boards, 1s, 6d. 

Gibbon’s Rome, 8vo, cloth, Vol. 8, 7s. 6d, 

Graham’s (F) Visit to the Zoological Gardens, 12mo, 2s, 6d. 
Gurney’s (Rev. A.) Iphigenia at Delphi, 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
Heathman’s (W. G.) Switzerland, 1854-5, 8vo, cloth, 12s, 6d. 
Historical Tales, by M. J., 12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Hogg’s Instructor, 8vo, cloth, Vol. 3, 6s, 6d, 

Huyshe’s (J. M.) Bible Stories of Animals, square, cl., 3s. 6d, 
Johnson's (W. A.) Bed-Side Letters on Hydropathy, 1s. 6d. 
Kenrick’s Pheenicia, 8vo, cloth, 16s. 

Lardner’s Museum of Science and Art, Vol. 5 and 6, 3s. 6d. 
Lectures to Young Men, post 8vo, cloth, 1854-5, 4s, 

Little (The a great 12mo, cloth, 2s, 6d. 

Myrtle 8 (Mrs. yew Tales, 12mo, cloth, 2s, 6d, 

Noble’s (Dr. D.) Psychological Medicine, 8vo, 2nd edit., 10s, 
North and South, 2 vols,, post 8vo, cloth, 2nd edition, £1 1s. 
Pepper’s Lectures, 12mo, cloth, 1s, 6d. 

Pike’s (J. G.) Memoirs, post 8vo, cloth, 6s, 6d. 

Richmonds’ (The) Tour in Europe, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Rival (The) Roses, 3 vols., post 8vo, cloth, £1 11s, 6d. 
Smith’s (W.) Latin Dictionary, royal 8vo, cloth, £1 1s. 

Trip to the Trenches, post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

T ing’s L.) Types and Figures of the Bible, 4to, £1 1s. 
Warren’ of .) Blackstone, post 8vo, cloth, 18s, 

Webb's (Mrs, J. B,) Pilgrims of New England, feap., 1s. 6d. 
Williams's (J.) Sermons on the Epistle and Gospel, 16s. 6d. 
Woodrooffe’s (Mrs.) History of Michael Kemp, 7th ed., 4s. 
Young's (H,) Virgil, with English Notes, part 2, 12mo, 2s. 








NATURAL HISTORY EDUCATION. 


Aw Address delivered by the President of the Lin- 
nean Society, at its recent Anniversary Meeting, 
brings forcibly to our conviction the intellectual, 
and even moral, importance of the study of Natural 
History as anelement of general education, and bears 
gratifying testimony of the actual advancement 
that is beginning to be made amongst us in this re- 
spect. The natural sciences have not been regarded 
with favour at schools and universities, chiefly 
from the want of books treating of them in a suffi- 
ciently popular and educational form. They have 
been either too imperfect and crotchetty, or too 
abstract and technical in detail, to fix the attention 
of learners; and no one possessed of a taste for 
natural history pursuits has had a chance of becom- 
ing really acquainted with his subject, unless con- 
nected by the ties of relationship or friendship with 
some established proficient. The magnates.of the 
Linnman Society have met at solemn intervals to 
record their observations and discoveries, but these 
have seldom travelled beyond the range of a few 
pwn] disciples of already established fame. 

o effort has been made until the present year to 
bring a knowledge of the condition and prospects of 
the Linnean sciences into public notice by any kind 
of official report, and we accept this first printed 
Address from the chair of this respected Society, 
the parent of all the other natural history societies, 
as an earnest that we have in Mr. Bell a naturalist 
of vigorous mind, who will apply his judgment with 
the utmost solicitude and watchfulness to the re- 
quirements of the times. To the following state- 
ment of the encouragement now given to the study 
of natural history pursuits by the Government 
and by the Universities, we attach the highest 
value :— 

“In considering the means by which the study 
of Natural History may be most extensively and 
effectually advanced, it is impossible not to turn 
with the most anxious anticipations to our great 
seats of learning, the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge. It is not for me to criticise the course 
of education, which, established by the wisdom of 
our ancestors and hallowed by the long list of 
great men whom it has formed, has been corrected 
and expanded by successive ages of accumulative 
experience, and accommodated, in some degree at 
least, to the spread of knowledge and the increasing 
requirements of advanced civilization. Nor am I 
disposed to join in the cry which has been got up 
against the a importance which is attached to 
‘the study of the exact sciences in the one, or to 
the acquisition of classical literature in the other. 
The severe mental discipline and logical exactitude 
insured by the former, and the essential application 
of the course of study involved in it to astronomical 
and physical science, are considerations so im- 
portant as scarcely to admit of an over-estimate ; 
and, on the other hand, amidst many minor 
though very material advantages derived from the 
critical study of classical literature, it must never 


preservation, in their purity and integrity, of the 
‘ipsissima verba’ of the Holy Scriptures. Far be 
it then from us to depreciate the graver studies 
which have so long been identified with those great 
schools, whilst we claim and earnestly demand 
some degree of their patronage, for those not less 
interesting and scarcely less important pursuits to 
which our attention is especially directed. 

‘*One of the most important and delightful 
objects in connexion with the spread of natural 
knowledge, is the genial and elevating effect which 
an acquaintance with natural phenomena must 
produce upon the heart and intellect of a popula- 
tion so generally addicted as ours to the drudgery 
of business, and so subject to the narrowing influ- 
ence which its exclusive pursuit is calculated to 
exercise on the mind. And this is not less appli- 
cable to the rich than to the poor—to the merchant 
or the manufacturer who counts his wealth by 
hundreds of thousands, than to the humble labourer 
the sweat of whose brow procures his daily pittance. 
But where are we to look for the sources from 
whence this blessing to the common mind of our 
country is to flow? Where but to the higher and 
influential classes of society, whose example as 
well as patronage seems to be necessary to any 
wide and systematic extension of this unspeakable 
good. And yet how few comparatively of the 
nobility, the landed gentry, the wealthy merchants 
or manufacturers, on whom the masses are mostly 
dependent, possess even the most superficial ac- 
quaintance with these branches of knowledge, or 
evince the slightest indication that they are aware 
of the enjoyment which they lose for themselves, 
and of which, by:their indifference or opposition, 
they are depriving others! Is it not true that, as 
a general rule, these studies are confined for the 
most part to men engaged in the incessant duties 
of one or other of the learned professions, and 
especially, from the very nature of their professional 
education, to. the practitioners of medicine; or to 
those who, though engaged in business or in rural 
occupations, have from early associations, or from 
‘a refined and pure taste, sought their relaxation 
from toil in these calm and tranquillizing pursuits ! 

‘Tf then the masses are ever to be influenced 
in that direction, the question recurs, from whence 
is the impulse to be given, by whom is the influ- 
ence to be sustained? Doubtless in a great degree 
by those who have received their education in the 
great national Universities ;—in a word, by the 
representatives of our aristocracy, and still more 
immediately and extensively by the clergy of the 
church, who, it must be remembered, are inti- 
mately connected with education in every rank ot 
life, as the professors of colleges, the masters ot 
public and a schools, and the managers and 
directors of every national school in the country. 
It is this consideration which has induced me to 
dwell with what may perhaps be felt by some a 
tedious prolixity, upon the importance of the Uni- 
versities as the great prospective sources of a 
general extension of the knowledge of natural his- 
tory. Not that I am disposed to underrate the 
value of other appliances concurring to the same 
great end, but that the importance of this means is 
so obviously paramount, that it forces itself upon 
our primary consideration. 

“The changes which have recently taken place 
in the constitution of the University of Oxford, 
and those which are in contemplation in that of 
the sister University, are, I humbly conceive, 
entirely out of the sphere of my-present object, 
but I have thought that a few remarks on the pro- 
gress which natural science is making there may 
not be wholly uninteresting or useless. 

‘*Tt is generally known, (and I now speak from 
the authority of one whose position gives him the 
best means of correct information,) that within the 
last few years, the facilities for studying natural 
history at Oxford have greatly increased by the 
acquisition of several very important collections in 
various branches both of botany and zoology. I 
may particularize the splendid collection of insects 
pr other zoological specimens presented a few 
years since by Mr. Hope, the ions of shells 





be forgotten that upon it depends the permanent 





received from Lady Harvey and Sir Walter Tre- 


velyan, the extensive herbarium collected by Mr, 
Fielding, and made over to the University by his 
widow, the vast accumulation of geological speci- 
mens brought together by Dr. Buckland, and the 
minerals presented by Dr. Simmons ; the care also 
bestowed upon the arrangement of the old Ash- 
molean Museum by Mr. Philip Duncan and his 
deceased brother is worthy of especial notice. 

**Such collections as these demanded from the 
authorities the erection of a museum commensurate 
with their extent and value; and it is most grati- 
fying to be able to state that the University has 
determined to apply no less a sum than 30,0000. 
to the erection of such a building, in which the 
greater part of these collections, together with 
appropriate lecture-rooms, may be brought into 
connexion with each other. This design has lately 
been finally resolved upon, and it is intended to 
proceed at once with its accomplishment. Here 
then are means and appliances for the study of 
natural history in many of its branches, which, 
although not yet completed, may be looked upon 
as constituting a great and important step towards 
the speedy establishment of a most extensive and 
efficient school in those sciences. 

‘* But this is not the only advance made by the 
University in this direction. It has also intro- 
duced certain changes into its system, intended to 
favour the study of these branches of knowledge. 
Formerly, as is well known, physical science, toge- 
ther with the branches of natural history dependent 
upon it, was virtually ignored ; for although lectures 
were delivered on these subjects, no student was 
obliged or even encouraged to attend them. Now, 
however, an attendance upon the lectures of the 
Professors, and a certain acquaintance with some 
branches of knowledge besides the classics, are 
required for a Degree. The new branches at pre- 
sent insisted upon must be two or more, either of 
them connected with Physics, or with History or 
Law, or with Mathematics. Thus, it will be 
observed, a knowledge of Physics still continues 
merely optional at Oxford ; but it is even now to 
a certain extent encouraged by the award of 
honorary distinctions to a proficiency in any of its 
branches, and the same boon extends also to 
Natural History. This, gentlemen, may be ac- 
cepted as an instalment, but only as such. In 
order to attach to these sciences that degree of 
attention at Oxford to which their importance 
unequivocally entitles them, some portion of the 
endowments which are at present devoted exclu- 
sively to the encouragement of the classics and 
mathematics, must be given to those who have 
attained a proficiency in the studies in question. 
One who is better acquainted with the statistics of 
that great and rich University than I am, assures 
me that, after rewarding with Fellowships all those 
persons who had distinguished themselves as scholars 
and mathematicians, and who are in circumstances 
to require any such assistance, there would remain 
ample means for the encouragement of all the other 
studies which the University by its recent regula 
tions has acknowledged as important. This change 
(I quote from the same authority) it might be 
difficult in all cases for the Colleges themselves to 
effect without infringing upon their statutes; but 
as a Commission is now sitting, composed of per- 
sons exempt from those oaths which shackle the 
existing members of the different Colleges, and 
constituted expressly for the purpose of bringing 
about those useful changes which the latter feel 
themselves prohibited from undertaking, it is earn- 
estly to be hoped that the appropriation of a por- 
tion of the revenues of the Colleges for the more 
direct encouragement of Physical Science and 
Natural History may be, as it assuredly ought to 
be, one of the first measures that will engage their 
attention. There is, I am confident, an increasin, 
interest and desire in the minds of the educa 
portion of the community to cultivate an acquaint- 
ance with these branches of knowledge. It is for 
the authorities at Oxford and at every other great 
seat of learning to take care that this interest 
should not be discouraged, that this desire should 
not be repressed. The p is at ae 
—let us hope it will not be clouded, I 
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be unjust were I not here to express my sincere 

preciation of the continued and successful exer- 
tions of our esteemed Fellow, Dr. Daubeny, in 

moting the changes to which I have alluded. 
rot only have those exertions been unremitting 
and judicious, but they have been followed up by 
astep which manifests the earnestness and single- 
ness of purpose by which he has been actuated, in 

igning one of the professorships which he held, 
that of Chemistry, in order that he may devote his 
time and talents the more exclusively to the pro- 
motion of his own particular branch of natural 


science. 
“That the interests of Natural History will as 


far as is possible be promoted by the Professors 
themselves at both the Universities, we may be 
well assured from the character of those who now 
hold the Chairs in connexion with these branches of- 
science; and whatever may be the eventual state 
of Cambridge as regards these objects, the well- 
known zeal, intelligence, and attainments of the 
Professors are a sufficient guarantee, that if there 
be a deficiency in the teaching, it will not be from 
any failure in the teachers. We have, however, 
the satisfaction of knowing that a movement has 
taken place there also, which promises at some 
future, and I trust not very remote period, to 
effect a great and lasting improvement. On this 
subject 1 have again sought information from one 
who is most competent from his position to sneak 
authoritatively, and I feel that I cannot do justice 
to his most interesting communication, but by 
giving it to you in his own words :—‘ There has 
been a vast improvement effected, in abandoning 
the old garden of three acres, situate in a smoky 
locality, with old-fashioned plant-houses, for a 
scientifically-arranged new garden of twenty acres, 
half a mile from the town, with some portions of a 
‘projected range of handsome plant-houses com- 
pleted and filled; the rest (more than two-thirds 
of the whole) to be erected whenever sufficient 
funds shall have been found for the purpose. I 
hear, on all sides, of the growing interest taken in 
this establishment, and of the willingness on the 
part of the majority of the Senate to appropriate 
asmuch from the scanty funds in the University 
chest, as our necessities may justify. A plan has 
lately been devised for building lecture-rooms and 
museums on the excellent site afforded by the old 
Botanic Garden. Here the Professor of Botany 
will enjoy the opportunity of displaying properly 
a specimens, as in the great national esta- 
ent at Kew. Here will be deposited the 
Valuable herbarium bequeathed by the late Dr. 
Lemann, rendered doubly valuable from contain- 
ing 30,000 species, whose names will be authenti- 
by Mr. Bentham, from comparison with 

those in his own most extensive herbarium, so 
munificently presented by him to the nation, and 
Tecently removed to the Royal Gardens at Kew. 
A subscription has been commenced on the part of 
some of the Colleges for the purpose of defraying 
@ expense of erecting those buildings; and the 
Vice-Chancellor informs me, that he has already 
heard of offers to the amount of 10,000/., although 
& few Colleges decline rendering any assistance. 
So far then as these outward demonstrations may 
us to judge, these are doubtless symptoms 

of decided progress, But, I regret to add, the 
scheme devised four or five years ago, for slightly 
connecting the natural sciences with one portion 
of our University Curriculum, has proved to be of 
service as an educational measure. A few of 

our non-reading men have been induced to turn 
their attention to some branch of natural history, 
Who otherwise might not have thought of taking 
Up any such pursuit. I believe some of these have 
C attached to natural science, and, having 
quitted the University, are likely, in due time, to 
ho inconspicuous rank among naturalists. I 
have just had the satisfaction of signing the re- 
Commendation of one for admission to the Linnean 
, and I hope to see more exhibited in the 
cause. Those who go out in mathe- 
and classical honours are not compelled 
hon-reading men, as all others are called) to 
attend professorial lectures ; and very few of them 
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who remain after taking their B.A. degree, attempt 
to take honours in the Natural Sciences Tripos, 
Not without several meritorious exceptions, those 
who become Fellows or Tutors of Colleges pay 
very little or no attention to the natural sciences. 
Entirely ignorant of the position which these de- 
servedly occupy in the estimation of all who have 
learned to comprehend their bearing upon the 
highest interests of mankind, they are too apt to 
think and speak contemptuously of them, They 
are no judges whatever how far they are calculated 
to discipline the mind, in common with the other 
instruments ordinarily employed in a just and 
liberal education, It would, perhaps, be out of 
place to enter into details, and revert to various 
causes which have operated in diminishing the 
hopes of those who have been desirous of seeing 
the Natural Sciences assume the position to which 
they would be found justly entitled as fruitful 
branches, when fairly engrafted upon a general 
scheme of sound university education ; but I will 
just allude to two obvious causes why the candi- 
dates for honours in the Natural Sciences Tripos 
have hitherto been so few, scarcely amounting to 
half-a-dozen annually. First, the examination is 
not conducted on a plan so worthily adopted in 
regard to those who compete for honours in Mathe- 
matics and Classics. If a board of examiners or 
advisers, appointed by the Senate, were to deter- 
mine the extent to which they consider candidates, 
whether for a pass examination or for honours, 
ought to have become acquainted with any par- 
ticular science, which may be too vast in its general 
bearing to be grasped within the limited period 
allotted to its culture, something like a definite 
standard for ascertaining the comparative merit of 
students in each subject might be derived, and the 
different professors would be better prepared to 
instruct their classes up to such standard. It 
tight then also be left as much or more to others 
as to themselves, to determine how far they had 
succeeded in doing this, Secondly, the Natural 
Sciences Tripos will be little attractive to many 
men of ability, until proficiency in Natural His- 
tory shall be allowed some weight as weil as pro- 
ficiency in Mathematics and Classics, towards 
obtaining University rewards, whether Prizes in 
Books or Medals, or in Scholarships and Fellow- 
ships. I may add, that until our professorships 
shall have been properly endowed, the University 
is not likely to command the life-long services of a 
body of men, proficients in their respective depart- 
ments, and devoting their undivided attention to 
the duties of their respective offices. These duties, 
I strenuously assert, ought not to be restricted to 
the mere delivery of short elementary courses of 
lectures; but they should include the exertions 
necessary for promoting original discovery, to the 
general advantage of the country and the special 
reputation of the University.’ 

‘* At neither of the Universities is there a Pro- 
fessor of Zoology. At Oxford the only means for 
studying this important subject are the Lectures 
on Comparative Anatomy and Physiology, which 
the Reader in Anatomy may in his own zeal and 
judgment be led to volunteer. That Dr. Acland 
will do this to the utmost of his means, and with 
all. the earnestness and talent for which he is so 
conspicuous, we are well assured; but it still re- 
mains a lamentable defect in the regime of so great 
and rich a University, that there is no special pro- 
vision for teaching this science. 

‘« At Cambridge there is, though toa less extent, 
the same want, and there is also a similar collateral 
and voluntary supply. There is a Chair of Com- 
parative Anatomy and Physiology filled by one 
possessed of very high attainments, who, notwith- 
standing his clerical duties and the time and labour 
which his Professorship of Anatomy demands, still 
keeps himself au niveau with the science of the 
day, and, as far as is practicable, supplies the de- 
“ficiency to which I have alluded. This gentleman 
thus expresses himself on this subject in a letter 
with which he has lately favoured me :—‘It is 
much to be regretted that we have no Professor- 
ship of Zoology, Not that I suppose, if we had 
ahogenae lectures given would be at once 
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largely attended, but because it is a proof, amongst 
many other indications, how little zoological sci- 
ence is cared for in England, as a means and an 
element of education.’ In Comparative Anatomy 
there is an annual course of fifty lectures oe. 
the excellent person to whom I have just referred, 
between October and Easter. ‘They are,’ says 
Dr, Clark, ‘thinly attended, but scarcely a year 
passes without several of the attendants showing 
peculiar taste and talent for the subject of them. 
A translation of Van der Hoeven’s ‘Handbook 
of Zoology,’ from the Dutch, is being printed at 
Cambridge under Dr. Clark’s auspices, with the 
view of rendering a taste for an acquaintance with 
Zoology and Comparative Anatomy more general 
amongst the students there. 

“It is true that at Cambridge the Senate has 
also endeavoured to provide the means necessary 
for the study of Zoology and Comparative Ana- 
tomy, by obtaining and keeping up good collections 
of specimens when they have been offered ; and 
the acquisition of Mr. Swainson’s birds and other 
specimens has increased these means. The Bri- 
tish Birds of the late Mr. Morgan, and the collec- 
tion of Fishes of Mr. Jenyns, as well as a good 
cabinet of Insects in the Cambridge Philosophical 
Society, aiso afford considerable assistance, 
cannot but believe that where there is such a 
gathering of young men of good education, and we 
should hope generally of cultivated taste, were 
there a stated Professorship of Zoology, and in- 
ducements in the form of University rewards for 
proficiency, there would be no want of a class. 
That the means and inducements are wanting 
is little creditable to the University, and little 
honourable to such a country as ours, 

‘‘The centre, however, from which, in this un- 
satisfactory state of official and recognised teach- 
ing at Cambridge, a love for Zoology must prin- 
cipally emanate, is probably the Ray Club, which 
appears to be in a very active working condition, 
and consists of every class and degree of Univer- 
sity men, from Professors and Fellows to Under- 
graduates. 

“Such, gentlemen, is the statement which I have 
thought it right to lay before you, of the existing 
condition and future prospects of the sciences which 
we cultivate, in the two great Universities of the 
nation, Would that this frank, but, I trust, re- 
spectful appeal might have some influence in pro- 
moting a more worthy appreciation of their im- 
portance, by those in whom is vested the power 
of carrying out the suggestions which are thus 
offered! ‘Le bon temps viendra ;’—how soon, 
must depend upon higher influences than ours.” 





TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 


WE may remind our readers that the Special 
General Meeting of the Royal Literary Fund, re- 
ferred to in our last, and which may lead to results 
of much importance to the interests of literature, 
is appointed to be held at Willis’s Rooms, King- 
street, St. James’s, at two o'clock this day. 

Some curious interest will be excited at the meet- 
ing, next week, of the Royal Society, by the exhi- 
bition of an aerolite, recently discovered in the 
heart of a tree which grew in Battersea Fields. 
The stem of the tree with this meteorite in its 
centre, one end of it being still fixed in the wood, 
is in the possession of the Museum of Geology in 
Jermyn-street. The phenomenon, which is quite 
unheard of in Britain, will be described at Somerset 
House, on Thursday evening, by the Director 
General of the Geological Museum, 

The Meeting of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, appointed to be held in 
Glasgow, under the presidency of the Duke of 
Argyll, is fixed for the week commencing Wednes- 
day, the 12th of September. Notices of Commu- 
nications intended to be read to the Association, 
accompanied by a statement whether the author 
will be present at the meeting, may be addressed 
to John Phillips, Esq., M.A., F.R.S., Assistant 
General Secretary, Magdalen-bridge, Oxford ; or 
to Dr, Strang, rofessor Thomas Anderson, and 

ie, Esq., Local Secretaries, Glasgow. 
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It would be well if the Council would take into 
consideration the desirableness of returning to the 
old plan of fixing Saturday for the Excursions, 
so as to give them a more scientific character. 
Through deferring them till after the meeting, they 
lose the presence of the men of science, and b 
degenerated into mere local picnics. 

e Surrey Archeological Society, which num- 
bers 400 members, although it has been founded 
little more than a year, proposes to extend the 
range of its operations to the county of Middlesex, 
and to call itself ‘‘The Middlesex and Surrey 
Archeological Society.” It is calculated that 
from such an union there would result ‘both an 
increase and a consolidation of strength; the pro- 
ceedings of the Society would be at once more 
complete and more diversified; and, while each 
county would secure a distinct recognition for 
every object peculiarly its own, much of mutual ad- 
vantage would be derived by them both from their 
being associated for the purposes of Archeological 
inquiry and research.” The proposition has met 
with general approval so far as it has been made 
known, and at the forthcoming annual meeting, 
to be held at Guildford on Thursday, the 28th 
inst., it is to be submitted to the members. It is 
obvious that little can be done in the way of pub- 
lication with so small an annual subscription as 
ten shillings, unless there be a large number of 
members. But for ourselves, we incline to think 
that the operations of these local societies should 
be directed more to the preservation and exhibition 
of the antiquities of their district, and to the making 
of excavations, than to the printing of papers. 
There would be abundant contributions of anti- 
quities if there were special county depositories 
for their reception, under the control of such 





societies, for never was the patriotism of metro- J 


politan collectors so eloquent in support of the 
archeological credit of the nation as at the present 
moment. 

Mr, Macaulay’s ‘ History of England’. has just 
been translated into Hungarian, by M. Anton 
Szengery. M. Guizot’s ‘Monk’ ‘and: ‘ Wasliing- 
ton’ have obtained the same honour from M. 
Somsich. - The Hungarians are displaying a good 
deal of literary activity at present, and not merely 
in translations :—Professor Toldy has published 
voluminous histories of Hungarian Literature and 
Poetry ; Count Andrasy, a ‘Journey in the East 
Indies ;> M. Jpolyi, ‘An Account of the Magyar 
Mythology ;’ M. Arany, a popular poet, a new 

em, called the ‘Siege of Murany;’ and lastly, 

. Vorosmartz, another popular poet, is translat- 
ing Shakspeare. 

A memoir of the late Lord Cockburn is prepar- 
ing for the press by the Lord Advocate, whose 
father, Lord Moncrieff, was his contemporary at 
the Scottish bar and on the bench. Much of the 
ground, so far as public and political affairs are 
concerned, will be the same as was gone over in 
the ‘ Life of Lord Jeffrey ;’ but Lord Cockburn was 
a man of most marked and original character, and 
his life and correspondence, with the national, 
local, and forensic events in which he figured, will 
supply ample materials for a biographical work of 
great interest and variety to English as well as 
Scottish readers. 3 

Messrs, Day and Son, the eminent lithographers, 
announce a new edition, of smaller size than the 
original, of David Roberts’s ‘Sketches in the Holy 
Land,’ originally published by Sir F. Moon. The 
plates, 250 in number, have been reduced to the 
required size by means of photography. It is 
stated that of the original work as much as 90,000/. 
was sold. 

At the annual festival of the Artists’ Benevolent 
Fund at the Freemasons’ Tavern, the Earl of 
Harrowby presiding, subscriptions to the amount 
of 350/. were announced, including 100 guineas 
from Her Majesty. It was stated that during the 
past year fifty-two widows of artists had received 
15. each, and twenty-nine orphans the sum of 
1372. 10s, 

Dr. Travers Twiss has been appointed Regius 
Professor of Civil Law at Oxford, in room of the 
late Dr, Phillimore, 





A ‘History of Russia,’ by Lamartine, is adver- 
tised to appear in Paris, as a companion-work to 
his recent ‘ History of Turkey.’ M. de Lamartine 
has besides entered into arrangements with the 
‘ Sitcle’ newspaper to publish literary and philoso- 
phical lucubrations in it, under the title of ‘ My 
Readings.’ 

Baxter’s ‘Saints’ Rest’ has been printed in 
modern Syrian, in a duodecimo volume of about 
six hundred pages, for the use of the Nestorian 
Christians. 

The French are constantly making archeological 
discoveries, dating from the time of the Romans 
in Algeria. One of the latest is that of a square 
vault or chamber beneath a Roman tomb at Con- 
stantina, The floor of the vault consists of a 
mosaic, and the walls are painted. One of the 
mural paintings represents a man holding a dish, 
containing apparently some prepared food. 

e Commissioners of Patents have presented a 
complete collection of their valuable series of copies 
of specifications of patents, with descriptive plates, 
indexes of patents, and all other works printed by 
them (embracing a period from 1617 to the present 
time), to the Marylebone Free Library, on con- 
dition that they should be available for gratuitous 
consultation, and the taking of notes or sketches, 
every day in the week, from ten in the morning till 
ten at night. The series relating to Fire Arms is 
interesting at the present time. 

The Pope has recently presented to the Library 
of the Vatican an ancient mosaic, discovered some 
time ago in the Vigna Brancadoro ; a number of 
ancient frescoes, representing the adventures of 
Ulysses, from the Via Graziosa; and a magnifi- 
cent alabaster column, recently found in the exca- 
vations of the Forum Romanum. 

Mrs. Everett Green, authoress of the ‘ Lives of 
the Princesses of England,’ has been engaged, we 
are informed, for the last six years in preparing a 
‘ Lives of the Queens of England of the House of 
Brunswick.’ The materials, collected chiefly from 
documentary records in continental as. well as 
English libraries, present a large mass of curious 
and original information, the manuscript stores in 
Swedish and Hanoverian libraries having contri- 
buted much that is new to the public relating to 
the two earlier ladies, Sophia Dorothea and Caro- 
line of Anspach. 

M. Yvon de Villarvceau, of. the Observatory at 
Paris, has been nominated Assistant Astronomer 
to the Bureau des Longitudes in that city, in the 
room of the late M. Mauvais. Dr. Jules Cloquet 
has been elected a member of the Paris Academy 
of Sciences for the Medical and Surgical Section, 
in the room of the late Dr. Allemand. 

Roman newspapers inform us that the Duke of 
Northumberland has just purchased for 80,000 
crowns the magnificent picture gallery of Baron 
Camuccini. One of its principal pieces is by 
Bellini, and represents the gods coming from heaven 
to taste the fruits of the earth. Titian is said to 
have put the finishing touches to this painting. 

We read in a foreign periodical that the public 
library of Trieste possesses not fewer that 772 
editions of Petrarch. 

A comet in the constellation of the Gemini has 
just been discovered by M. Dieu of the Observatory 
of Paris. 

The number of visitors to the Paris Exhibition 
on Sunday last, when the price of admission was 
four sous, was 69,257. 

The musical season has reached its full tide, if 
we may judge by the number of first-class concerts 
which have taken place this week. At the Phil- 
harmonic concert on Monday evening, the recent 
and acceptable innovation of a work by a native 
composer was continued, the concert commencing 
with Mr. Macfarren’s spirited and lively overture, 

‘Chevy Chase.’ Herr Wagner’s Jannhauser over- 
ture closed the first part of the concert. The con- 


trast between these two works marks well two’ 


very opposite styles of taste in modern music—the 
one being intelligible and animating to all listeners ; 
the other unintelligible and uninteresting except 
to educated admirers, who labour to explain its 
beauties to the uninitiated, “Mozart's Jupiter 


Symphony, [and Beethoven’s Symphony No. 8, were 


the great pieces of the programme. At the New 
Philharmonic concert on Wednesday, in benefit of 
the funds of the German Hospital at Dalston 
Mozart’s Symphony in G minor, and the Zauber- 


flitte overture, selections from the Romeo and 


Juliet of Berlioz, and the Templar overture of 
Henry Leslie, formed part of the programme, 
Beethoven's Concerto in E flat was performed in 
superior style by Madame Oury, and Madame 
Gassier’s charming singing of the well-known 
Valse, and of an aria from Mozart’s Flauto 
Magico, formed not the least acceptable part of 
the entertainment. At the Harmonic Union, on 
the same evening, the great feature of the concert 
was the performance of Beethoven’s Ruins of 
Athens, the work in which the variety of the com- 
poser’s genius and skill is more displayed than any 
other. The instrumental and vocal performance 
was throughout good on this occasion. The first 
part of the evening was occupied with miscellane- 
ous music, including the Eroica Symphony of the 
same master. At Mr. Aguilars’ concert, an origi- 
nal trio for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello, was 
effectively given by Mr. Aguilar, Herr Ernst, and 
Signor Piatti. t Misses Macalpines’ concert, 
Scottish melodies as usual formed a marked fea- 
ture; and when sung with spirit and feeling they 
always are welcome, as affording variety from more 
elaborate compositions. Among the instrumental- 
ists were Mr. Distin, Mr. Brinley Richards, and 
Mr. Chatterton, and a new soprano singer, Mddle, 
Cora, with whom the audience were highly pleased. 
The programme of the concert given by Madame 
Bassano and Herr Kuhe was unusually good, and 
among the performers were the names of Madame 
Clara Novello, Ernst, Thomas, Paque, and Ma- 
dame Gassier. Madame Bassano’s singing of ‘In. 
questa tomba,’ and of some English ballads, dis- 
played her art in different styles. At Miss Dolby 
and Miss Lindsay Sloper’s concert at St. Martin's 
Hall, the vocal and orchestral music was of 
unusual excellence, and Mr. Sloper’s performance 
of Mozart’s Concerto in D minor, and of Chopin's 
variations from ‘ La ci darem’ attested his artistic 
skill, and sustained his high reputation as a 
pianist. Miss Dolby gave two ballads by Mr. 
Duggan, and Mercadante’s recitative and aria, 
‘Grazie clementi Die,’ and ‘A te riedi.’ A new 
song by Mr. Sloper, the words by G. Linley, ‘The 
Rover's Adieu,’ was given by Mr. Sims Reeves 
with great spirit. Mendelssohn’s two-part song, 
‘Ich stand gelehnet an der mast,’ by Miss Dolby 
and Madame Rudersdorff; and the lively and 
quaint quartett, by Flotow, ‘1l’Aspo,’ by Miss 
Dolby, Madame Rudersdorff, Sims Reeves, and 
Belleti ; various arias, by Mdlle. Jenny Ney, Miss 
A. Dolby, and Belletti; and some striking and 
peculiar German melodies, by Mdlle. Ney, with a 
violin solo by M. Sainton, made up the varied pro- 

mme. Beethoven’s Coriolanus overture, Mr. 
Alfred Mellon’s Heloise overture, and Auber's 
Cheval de Bronze, afforded scope for the display of 
the orchestral efficiency of the able instrumental- 
ists united under Mr. Mellon’s direction. Mr. 
Benedict’s annual concert was given yesterday at 
Covent Garden, supported by the chief singers, 
and the band and chorus of the Royal Italian 
Opera. We must reserve our notice till next 
week. 

At the Royal Italian Opera one of the ‘long 
Thursdays’ of the season was given this week, 
which always attract crowded houses. The induce- 
ments on this occasion were of an unprecendented 
kind—the first act of Norma, and the whole of JI 
Barbiere, the cast of the latter including Viardot, 
Lablache, Tamburini, Formes, and Mario. In the 
Figaro of Tamburini was displayed sufficient 
vivacity, and true comic humour, but great exer 
tion both of action and voice is too obviously 
necessary. The Rosina of Madame Viardot affords 
scope for her finished acting and perfect vocaliza- 
tion, but it is not the light charming Rosina of the 
opera. Non piu mesta, from La Cenerentola, was 
the piece introduced in the music lesson scene, 
The Bartolo of Lablache, Basilio of Formes, and 
Almaviva of Mario, are excellent, The singing of 
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La Calunnia by Formes was intensely ‘dramatic 
and impressive. The closing scene of the first act 
of Norma was never given with grander effect than 
on Thursday evening. Those who then may have 
seen Grisi for the last time, may be glad not to 
have such a display overlaid by the remembrance 
of subsequent performances in which she is less 
powerful. 

At Drury Lane the engagement of M. and 
Madame Gassier is drawing to a close. The 
directors. have been fortunate in procuring such 
artistes at the commencement of their experiment 
of cheap prices of admission, The Rosina of 
Madame Gassier, in Jl Barbiere, isthe best we 
have ever witnessed, nor have we seen a better 
Figaro than M. Gassier. In the Lucia di Lam- 
mermoor their performance is also of the highest 
order. The engagement of Mdlle. Schmidt, from 
Frankfort, and of Lucy Escott, from Naples and 
Florence, is announced, the latter to make her 
first appearance in La Donna del Lago. 

An original five-act play, Love’s Martyrdom, 
was produced at the Haymarket, on Monday 
evening, with the advantage of the part of the 
heroine being taken by Miss Helen Faucit. The 
piece having been pronounced successful, and 
having received abundant praise from professional 
critics, it is the more necessary to examine how 
much is ‘really due to the author, Mr. Sandars. 
Tn these barren days of native dramatic literature, 
there is risk of the standard of merit being 
lowered, and of mere novelty covering too many 
faults. At the same time where there appears 
such elements of success as Mr. Sandars has 
shown, free criticism is more likely to be useful 
than flattering praise. The story is briefly this :— 
Mr. Franklyn, a hunchback gentleman (Mr. 
Barry Sullivan), desires to marry Margaret (Miss 
Helen Faucit), who is his ward, and a wealthy 
heiress. He is accepted, though there is more of 
oo consent than hearty assent on her part. 

ile preparations are making for the wedding, 
his younger brother Clarence (Mr. W. Farren), 
accompanied by a friend, Freelove (Mr. Walter), 
comes to the house. Clarence, as a boy, had loved 
Margaret, but had lately been otherwise occupied, 
and had eloped with Julia (Miss Swanborough), 
sister of Laneham, an artist (Mr. Howe), then at 
Mr. Pranklyn’s house. Julia is also beloved by 
Freelove, who to recover her for himself, persuades 
his friend to desert the girl, and to renew his 
attachment to the rich heiress, which is readily 
effected by the aid of Freelove's schemes. The 
jealousy of Franklyn being worked upon by this 
parlour ‘Iago,’ he treats Margaret with brutal 
roughness, quarrels with his brother, and wounds 
him in a duel. Margaret, who had declared she 
was done with Franklyn, is now about to be united 
to Clarence, when Laneham rushes between them 
and the alter, red-handed from the murder of 
Freelove, who was attempting to carry off Julia, 
and there insists on Clarence repairing the wrongs 
of his sister by marriage. Julia jumps at this 
‘rangement with unseemly readiness, and 
Margaret, equally accommodating, returns to 
Franklyn, Such is the outline of the plot, which 
seems to us most unpleasant and unnatural. 
Grant it to be likely that Margaret could love the 
hunchback at all, cases of “beauty and the beast” 

g proverbially common, it is not explained 
how that feeling, which at first only amounted to, 
a cold acquiescence, warms into an ardent love, 
mklyn having in the meanwhile exhibited no 
additional traits of character but what were mean 
or repulsive. It is unnatural that Margaret should 
show such reverent love for a suspicious eaves- 
dropper and irritable tyrant. The whole concep- 
tion of Franklyn is crude and inconsistent, and it 
8 ouly by frequent explanations that any plausible 
account of his conduct can be given. A morbid 
sensibility on the one point of his deformity seems 
t his only fault, but it afterwards appears 

that his whole mind and heart is as distorted as 
his body. Margaret might prefer the elder to the 
Younger brother, who is destitute of character in 
any sense of that word, but it seems absurd to 





limit the choice of a rich heiress to such an alterna, 


tive. The best part of the play is where the high 
spirit of Margaret rises in revolt against Franklyn’s 
tyranny, and where she indignantly repels the 
suspicions of her unfaithfulness. This scene was 
nobly given by Miss Faucit, whose grace and 
dignity throughout rendered her position and lot 
the more incongruous and unsatisfactory. Miss 
Swanborough’s representation of Julia was very 
pleasing, expecially where she is received by her 
brother. Laneham’s character is well conceived, 
and well sustained by Mr. Howe. In the details 
of the plot there is too much use of trite and con- 
ventional stage incidents. It is surely possible to 
construct a play withouta duel and other contri- 
vances so frequent and commonplace. Our criticism 
has been chiefly about dramatic effects, better 
management of which may be acquired by Mr. 
Sandars through the exercise of common sense and 
the study of good models. The literary merit of 
his play is ofno ordinary kind. There are passages 
of true poetry, as well as a sound moral tone, 
worthy of being turned to better account. One 
hint we offer, that he ought to adapt his language 
not only to the speakers but to those to whom it is 
spoken. Some of Zaneham’s finest sentiments are 
delivered to an old domestic, who would have 
better understood less lofty speeches. The success 
of the play must chiefly be ascribed to portions of 
the acting. With any other Margaret than Miss 
Faucit we fear that ‘the Martyrdom of Love’ 
would prove a martyrdom of patience to the 
audience. 

An English theatrical company was advertised 
to appear last night at the Italian Theatre at Paris, 
for a series of performances to be given during the 
Exhibition. The opening piece was to be Macbeth, 
and it was to be followed by a pantomime. We 
wish success to our countrymen, but we could 
have desired to see some more distinguished names 
than they can boast of, put forward in Paris as the 
representatives of English dramatic art. As to 
the pantomime, we think it had better have been 
left alone altogether. An English pantomime is 
not a very high intellectual standard, and what 
little merit it does possess can hardly be appre- 
ciated by the Parisians. The success of the Italian 
troupe in Paris increases nightly, and the wonder- 
ful talent of Mdlle. Ristori becomes more striking 
with every performance. The company ought to 
be brought to London. At the Frangais, Rachel 
has reappeared, more, it is said, from vexation at 
the triumph of La Ristori than from anything 
else. She is understood, however, to have com- 
pletely abandoned her idea of going to the United 
States ; at all events, she has postponed her de- 
parture, as she has undertaken to perform before 
Queen Victoria on her approaching visit. <A 
sprightly little comedy, by M. Legouvé, called 
Par Droit de Conquéte, has been produced at the 
Francais. It turns on the well-worn theme of the 
insolence of parvenw aristocrats to the low born 
and the vulgar. The once popular Théatre des 
Variétés having been given up by Mr. Bowes, a 
wealthy Englishman, who had carried it on for 
some time for his amusement, and who, dit on, 
paid dearly for his whim, has been reopened under 
a new management, and the admired Bouffé is now 
playing in it the round of his best characters. 








PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Linnean.— May 1st.-Thomas Bell, Esq., Pre- 
sident, in the chair. Francis Tagart, Esq., was 
elected a Fellow ; Prof. Géppert, Dr. Hofmeister, 
and Dr. Planchon, were elected Foreign Members. 
George Bentham, Esq., George Busk, Esq., and 
Dr. Berthold Seemann, were elected Members of 
the Committee for Auditing the Treasurer’s Ac- 
counts for the past year. Read, a paper, by Dr. 
Charles Murchison, formerly of the Bengal Medical 
Service, entitled, ‘ Notes on the White Secretion 
of the Flata limbata, and its Relation to the Insect 
White Wax of China,’ communicated by J. D, 
Hooker, ., M.D., F.R. and L.S. 

May 24th.—Thomas Bell, Esq., President, 
in the chair. This being the anniversary meet- 
ing, the President read an Address to the 





Society, and the Secretary read Obituary No- 
tices of the Members who had died during the 
past year. The ballot for the Council and Officers 
having closed, the scrutineers reported that Mr. 
Bentham, Mr. Busk, Mr. Henfrey, Mr. Saunders, 
and Dr. Seemann, had been elected members of 
the Council for the ensuing year ; and that Thos, 
Bell, Esq., had been re-elected President ; Wm. 
Yarrell, Esq., Treasurer; I. J. Bennett, Secretary ; 
and Richard Taylor, Esq., Under-Secretary. The 
President nominated R. Brown, Esq., W. Yarrell, 
Esq., W. Spence, Esq., and F. Booth, M.D., 
Vice-Presidents for the ensuing year. 


ZooLocicaL.—June 12th.—William Yarrell, 
Esq., in the chair. Mr. Gould brought before the 
meeting two beautiful species of Humming Birds, 
which he believed to be new to science ; he stated 
that they belonged to that section of the Trochilidz 
to which the generic appellation of Heliothrix has 
been given. Of this form only three species had 
been previously characterized—namely, H. auritus, 
HI. auriculatus, and H. Barroti. One of these 
new species, for which the specific name of Pur- 
pureiceps is proposed, is nearly allied to H. Barroti, 
but differs from that bird in having amuch shorter 
bill, in the blue of the head being of a paler purple, 
and in that blue not being confined to the crown, 
but extending some distance down the nape of the 
neck. This species was obtained from the dis- 
tricts near Popayan. The second species, for which 
the name of Phenolema was proposed, has several 
characters in common with H. auwritus and H. auri- 
culatus ; it differs however from both those species 
in the beautiful metallic green colouring extending 
over the throat and front as well as the sides of 
the throat. The habitat of this species is on the 
river Napo. Through the kindness of Mr. Yarrell, 
Mr. Gould next brought before the meeting a bird, 
which he conceived to be a new species of Prion, 
and which had been captured on the island of 
Madeira, or on the neighbouring rocky islets called 
the Desertas.: Mr.Gould also exhibited five other 
species (forming part of his own collection), which 
he considers to belong to the same beautiful group, 
and which had been captured by himself during 
his voyages to or from Australia. The entire 
series present a great similarity in the colour of their 
plumage, but a great diversity in the breadth or 
lateral development of their mandibles, as well as 
in the fringe-like pectinations of the base of the 
upper mandible ; this latter character being much 
more prominent in the larger than in the smaller 
species of the group, in which indeed it is almost 
obsolete, if not entirely absent. Mr. Gould con- 
sidered the members of this genus to constitute a 
very distinct group among the petrels, quite equal 
in point of interest and value to that of the Thalas- 
sidrome. For this new species, indubitably dis- 
tinct from all previously known, and the only one 
which ever has, as yet, occurred to the north of 
the Line, Mr. Gould gave the name of Prion 
brevirostris. Mr. Sclater read a paper ‘On some 
New Species of Ant-Thrushes (Formicariine), from 
Santa Fé di Bogota.’ The Secretary read three 
papers by Dr. L. Pfeiffer, containing descriptions 
of seventy-nine new species of shells, chiefly 
Helicea, in the collection of Mr, Cuming. 


AntiquaRigs. — May 24th,— Earl Stanhope, 
President, in the chair. A vote of thanks was 
unanimously given to Mr. Lemon, for his services 
in respect of the Society's collection of proclama- 
tions. The ballot was taken for the election of a 
Fellow to fill the vacant seat in the Council, when 
Mr, Edward Hawkins was unanimously elected. 
The Rev. William Maskell and Mr. Henry Farrer 
were elected Fellows. Mr. Lewis Loyd exhibited 
an ancient bronze key found near Croydon. Colonel 
Hockley presented a lithograph of the Roman pave- 
ment found near Ipswich. Mr. G. Corner com- 
municated particulars relating to Anthony Copley, 
an individual mentioned in one of the Society’s pro- 
clamations dated July, 1603. 

June 7th.— Admiral Smyth, Vice-President, 
in the chair. Presents of &c., were 
announced; and the President’s nomination of Mr, 
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Edward Hawkins was read to the meeting. Mr. 
A. Henry Rhind and Mr. Thomas Batchelder were 
elected Fellows. Mr. Bollaert exhibited a number 
of Peruvian antiquities, discovered by him durin 
a residence in South America, which he describe 
and explained to the meeting. Mr. Lott exhibited 
three parchment rolls, containing the pedigree of 
the Conans of Kildare, attested by the Catholic 
archbishop and bishops, whose signatures were 
affixed. Mr. George R. Corner communicated 
further particulars relating to Anthony Copley, 
already mentioned, to which he added a note from 
Mr. Collier, containing a list of works of which 
Copley was the author. The Secretary then read 
the first portion of a memoir by Mr. Josiah Good- 
win, ‘ On the Early British Gun Trade,’ the con- 
clusion being reserved for the next meeting. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK, 


Monday.—Statistical, 8 p.m.—(1. On the Mortality from 
Naval Operations. By W. B. Hodge, Esq. 2, 
An Analysis of the Statistics of the Clearing 
House, during the year 1839. By Charles Bab- 
bage, Esq. 3. On the Nature and Extent of the 
benefits conferred by Hospitals on the Working 
Classes and the Poor. By Dr. Guy.) 
— British Architects, 8 p.m, 
— Chemical, 8 p.m, 
Tuesday.— Linnean, 8 p.m. 
Wednesday.—Microscopica), 8 p.m. 
Thursday.—Royal, 8} p.m.—(Sir Roderick Murchison on an 
Aerolite recently discovered in the heart of a 
from Battersea Fields.) 
—  Antiquaries, 8 p.m. 
— Numismatic, 7 p.m,—(Anniversary.) 
Priday.—Philological, 8 p.m, 
Saturday,—Botanic, 4 p.m, 








VARIETIES. 
Geological Map.—M. Dumont, the celebrated 
geologist, has lately completed a geological map of 
Europe for the Paris Exhibition. Maps of this 
nature have previously appeared, but of a special 
and limited character; but M. Dumont, takin 
advantage of the numerous dooumerits with which 
he has been readily furnished by the scientific 
world in general, has succeeded in completing a 
work destined to be of the utmost importance in 
the classification of the various compositions which 
form the soil of Europe. M. Dumont has. also 
placed at the disposal of the Academy a map, to 
be published by government, showing the subsoil 
of this country. The former exposes with the 
greatest accuracy the surface of the soil, but the 
present work is destined to reveal what lies below 
the more recent deposits, thus affording most valu- 
able indications in the research of minerals or 
building materials, as also to agriculturists. A 
map of the environs of Spa, Theux, and Pepinster 
has also been laid down by the same eminent 
geologist, whose various works cannot fail to 
conduce as well to his own reputation as to the 
honour of the university of Liege. — Brussels 





Embankment of the Thames.—A new plan has 
been proposed by Mr. Lionel Gisborne, C.E., for 
embanking the river, the water way to be confined 
to a width of about 700 feet, the width of West- 
minster Bridge, by means of quay-walls on each 
side. The quay-wall on the Middlesex shore to 
extend from Westminster to London Bridge, and 
to be twenty-one feet above Trinity high-water 
mark, to avoid the necessity of drawbridges over 
the entrances to tidal basins constructed at inter- 
vals. By Mr. Gisborne’s plan room would be left 
for new roads for traffic by the river-side, and a 
covered esplanade for foot passengers, as well as a 
railroad from Westminster Bridgeto London Bridge. 
Abundant space is also provided for wharfage, 
cellarage, and all accommodations for commerce 
and business. The Surrey side would obtain simi- 
lar improvements. The cost of the whole works 
is estimated at less than 2,000,000/., a sum which 
would be covered by the leases of the river-side 
property, leaving the railway fares 9s clear profit. 

e scheme is before the Committee for the Im- 


vement of Me itan Communication. Lord 
erston, when Home Secretary, is stated to 
have signified his.warm approval of the plan. 





THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 





On the 80th June, 1855, it is intended to publish the First NuMBER of 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW, 


A ney Quarterly Journal 


oF 
GENERAL LITERATURE, POLITICS, AND SOCIAL AND 
RELIGIOUS PHILOSOPHY. 





Iw originating such a Periodical the Conductors believe that they will supply a want long recognised, and every day 
more urgently felt by thousands of their thoughtful countrymen, who are unable to identify themselves with any one of 
the acknowledged parties in Church or State, It Lee to us that there is no party, ecclesiastical or political, that is 
not manifestly embarrassed rather than sustained by its own watchwords and traditions, The established and conven. 
tional formulas of thought are confessedly inadequate to express the actual convictions of the time; and, though often 
liberally interpreted or questionably stretched to embrace the new conditions, this very accommodation virtually sur. 
renders their essential lift, and confesses the presence of younger energies and aspirations, which claim independent and 
original expression, 


The effects of this have naturally been unfavourable to periodical literature. We are far from denying the excellent 
tone, taste, and temper, the great information, the high and available literary talent which characterize many of our leading 
periodicals: but we believe they suffer from the state of the parties of which they are the organs—they are marked bya 
want of steady adherence to ascertained principle, of coherent and strict deductions, of defined and searching discussion, 


On religious subjects especially we think it painfully evident, that there is not at present in this country any adequate 
organ for the expression and instruction of the ~— minds which are trying to combine with a habit of free inquiry, the 
faithful adherence to realized and definite truth. The very aim at comprehensive principles is not gnised in most quar- 
ters; and in others the feeling of reverence, and the real existence of objects for reverence, seem to be altogether disregarded, 


The selection of our name is no accident. Having a rooted faith in all indigenous products of thought and feeling, we 
conceive that tgo foreign a cast has been imparted to the character of our Christianity by the historical accidents of its 
introduction into this country, Neither Catholicism nor Protestantism is the growth of English soil; and probably not 
till Christian truth has shaped itself afresh under the home conditions of affection and character, will the religious malaise 
of our society cease, The Natronat Review will interpret, it is believed, the deliberate faith of most cultivated English 
laymen, however now scattered among different churches,—a faith that fears no reality, and will permanently endure no 
fiction. No one who recognises in Historie Christianity God’s highest witness and revelation, can suppose that the world 
and the human mind are, or ever were, abandoned by their Divine and living guide; and we believe that to ignore or to 
disown the traces of His agency in the excellence and truth of every age, is not piety, but treason to His spirit. To 
serve, in our treatment of philosophical or historical theology, the tone of reverence which is due to the earnest con u 
of others, will be to us no.artificial sclf-restraint, but the expression of natural disposition, With two things only, in this 
relation, we profess to keep no terms—-the conceited Indifferentism, which, as its humour changes, pets or persecutes all 
faiths alike; and the insolent Dogmatism which treats eternal truth as a private and exclusive property. | lieving that 
in this country, amid all the clamour of sects, the Religion of widest range and deepest seat is as yet without a voice or 
name, we aspire, in this department of our work, to help it into adequate expression, 


As Englishmen, we place unbounded confidence in the bases of English character,—its moderation and veracity ; its 
firm hold on reality; its reverence for law and right; its historical tenacity; its aversion to a priori politics, and to revo 
lutions generated out of speculative data, 





We think, however, that even here there is room for a more constant reference to general pa than is now usual 
in this country. Many of our most influential organs seem to us to wander into di ions of b and detail, which 
may be useful in the narrow circles of official and merely political society, but are scarcely suited to the perusal of t it 
fal and able men in the country at large, whose occupations prevent their following the minutiwe of transitory discussion, 
but who wish to be guided to general conclusions on important topics, and whose incalculable influence on public opinion 
makes it most important to give them the means of arriving at just conclusions, 


We conceive the office of theory in such matters not to be, as was once thought, the elaborate construction of Ay 
constitutions for all ages and all countries; but rather to ascertain and clearly define the conditions under which the 
various national characters and institutions have developed themselves: and to deduce, if possible, with fulness and 
sequence the rationale of the suitableness of each polity to its appropriate nation. We would neither confine our political 
sympathies at home, nor carry our political doctrines ruthlessly and sonar agony A abroad. We feel no vocation for a 
sort of cosmopolitan propagandism, which would merge the distinctions of Race in the common features of Humanity; 
would assume that what is good for us must be good for all, without regard to intrinsic character or historic antec 

But we do acknowledge and will enforce those mutual claims of sympathy and duty between nations which no division of 
the great human family can guiltlessly evade, believing that the virtue and well-being of States is forfeited, not fostered, by 
selfish exclusiveness, as surely as the egotist, most studious of his own happiness, finds it soonest waste away. The 
exciting crisis may not be the most fa ble for the pr tion of internal reforms; but the prospect of European 
danger, and the appeal to all classes for noble sacrifices, which have done so much to sweep away the dissensions of sect 
and party, and to make the whole Empire conscious once more of the pulsation of a common heart, have, we think, crea 

a conjuncture pre-eminently favourable to the ripening of national sentiment, and the abatement of artificial divisions; and 
a survey of our institutions and relations, while the dominant temper is thus genial and generous, may prepare & 
opinion uncorrupted by narrow prejudices or selfish claims. 


For the working classes we confidently anticipate a social condition far in advance of their present state; we = 
carnestly at heart the poceie's happiness and the people’s elevation; but we shall not allow our warm sympat 
earnest wishes in this direction to betray us into any faithless compromise of the principles of economic science, 


Our object in literature will be analogous to our aim in politics, We wish as before to secure a more constant — 
to ascertained principle than we think is now common; but, at the same time, we shall not try to apply arbitrary canons 
all writers and all ages, but rather to examine and describe the real features of great literary nations and writers, and eX 
plain the manner in which the genius and circumstances of each have influenced the works they have bequeathed to us. 


In two points, moreover, it will be our endeavour to avoid errors which have been much and justly complained . 2 
the conduct of other Quarterly Organs. We purpose to study brevity on all topics which will not justify length—an S 
give to the lighter departments of Literature that share to which they are fairly entitled in a periodical which aspires 
please and aid the general reader, as well as to interest the studious one. 


Like most other Quarterly Journals, the “ Natrona Revirw” will not be able to find room for more than a oelection 
from the works which from time to time appear, We must endeavour to excel by making that selection judicious. the 
shall, however, endeavour to give a systematic summary of the new publications on topics insufficiently noticed 4 the 
daily and weekly Journals—especially Theology and Mental and Political Philosophy, We shall likewise give a list 
a appearing in each quarter which seem suitable for reading Societies, and are most likely to interest the general 
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| emitter teddy COMMENTARIES, Syste- 
matically Abridged an@ Adapted to the existing state of the 
Law and Constitution. With great Additions, together with an 
Introduction, Questions for Examination, and a very copious 
Index. By SAMUEL WARREN, of the Inner Temple, Esquire, 
D.C.L., F.R.$., Recorder of Hull, and one of Her Majesty's 
Counsel. 

William Maxwell, Bell Yard, London ; William Blackwood and 
Sone, Eiinburgh; Hodges and Smith, Dublin; and to be had of 
all Booksellers in Town and Country. 





NEW WORK BY DR. WILSON, OF MALVERN. 
Just published, Second Edition, 8vo, cloth, 7s. 


HE PRINCIPLES and PRACTICE of the 
WATER CURE and HOUSEHOLD MEDICAL SCIENCE, 
in Conversations on Physiology, on Pathology, or the Nature of 
Disease, and on Digestion, Nutrition, Regimen, and Diet. By 
JAMES WILSON, M.D. 
London: John Churchill, New Burlington Street, Malvern: 
Henry L Lamb. 








This day is published, price 4s. 6d. bound, with an Illustrated 
Cover by J. Tenniex, 
TORIES FROM A SCREEN. By Dupiry 
COSTELLO. 

“ Look here upon this picture—and on this! ""—Hamter. 

“ We may rank the author of these amusing sketches as one of 
the most incomparable wits of the day.”"—Betu's Messzncer. 

Bradbury and Evans, 11, Bouverie S:reet. 





IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS, 
NEW PUBLISHING ARRANGEMENTS. 


OPE AND ©CO., Publishers, 16, Great 
Marlborough Street, London, Charge no Commission for 
Pubiishing Works Printed by them until the Author has been 
refunded his original Outlay. They would also state that they 
Printin the First Style greatly under the Usual Charges; while 
their Publishing Arr. s enable them to promote th¢ inte- 
rest of all Works entrusted to theircharge. Estimatesand every 
particular furnished gratuitously in course of post. 








Now ready, cratis and postage free. 
LIST OF NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS 
recently added to MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY. 
Also, 


A LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of RECENT 


WORKS withdrawn from Circulation, and = at greatly 


-redaced prices for cash. 


Charles Edward Mudie, 519, New Oxford Street, tenten; and 
76, Cross Street, Manchester, 





TO AUTHORS. 
OBERT HARDWICKE, Printer and Pus- 


LisHER, 26, Duke Street, Piccadilly, begs to inform Authors 
and possessors of MSS. desirous of publishing Works on any topic 
requiring extensive and immediate publicity, that he has at his 


command amp!e founts of type and machinery expressly adapted’ 


for printing Books, Pamphiets, Essays, Poems, &c., with the 
utmnst despatch and economy. Instructions to Authors, with 
Specimens of Type and sizes of pages, post free on receipt of six 
stamps. 


ATH’S CATALOGUE OF SECOND- 
HAND BOOKS, recen'ly purchased at the Sales of Arch- 
deacon Hare, Dr. Spry, E. Dubois, Esq., and-other Libraries of 
note, with low prices affixed. No. 4 for 1855, also 2 and 3, may be 
had on receipt of one stamp each for postage. 
497, Oxford Street, London. 








Third Edition, twenty Plates, 10s. 6d. coloured, 
DOPULAR FIELD BOTANY; a Familiar 
History of Plants. By AGNES CATLO wv. 
Lovell Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





“Twenty Plates, ‘0s. 6d. 


OPULAR GEOLOGY, illustrated with Twenty 
Landscape Views of Geological or in double-tinted 
Lithography. By J. BEETE JUKES, F.G 8. 
Lovell Reeve, 5, Henrietta 8: Meet: Covent Garden. 





Twenty Plates, 1°s. 6d. coloured, 
OPULAR ECONOMIC BOTANY, illustrated 


from the Liverpool Collection of the Great Exhibition and 
New Crystal Palace. By THOMAS C. ARCHER, Esq. 


Lovell Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Sixteen Plates, !0s 6d. coloured, 


OPULAR SCRIPTURE ZOOLOGY ; or, 


History of the Animals mentioned in the Bitle. By MARIA 
TLOW. 


Lovell Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Twenty Plates, 10s. 6d. coloured, 
PULAR MINERALOGY; a Familiar Ac- 
count of Minerals and their Uses. By HENRY SOWERBY. 
Lovell Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 





With Sixteen Plates, (0s. 6d., coloured, 
PULAR HISTORY of MAMMALIA. 
By ADAM WHITE, F.L.S. i 
Lovell Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





With Twenty Plates, 10s. 6d., coloured, 
POPULAR BRITISH ORNITHOLOGY, 
comprising all the Birds. By P. H. GOSSE. 
Lovell Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





NEW CLASSICAL PRIZE BOOK. 
Just ready, in feap. 8vo, price 5s. 


UINTI HORATII FLACCI OPERA. With 
50 appropriate and suggestive Illustrations from the Antique. 
London: Bell and Daldy, 186, Fleet Street. 


EA OF ASOV.—Stanrorp’s Map of the Sea 

of Asov, showing the Ports, Harbours, Lighthouses, Popula- 

tion of the Towns, Direction of the Currents, Depth in Fathoms, 

Imports, Exports, &c., with Plans of Anapa and Kaffa, is this day 

published. Price, 1 sheet, coloured, 28.; case, 4s. 6d.; free per 
post. 





London: Edward Stanford, 6, Charing Cross. 
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ALPH’S ENVELOPE PAPER, reduced to 
ds. per ream ; also at 8s.,and 9s. 6d.; samples on application, 
—F. W. RALPH, Manufacturer, 36, Throgmorton Street, Bank. 


T MR. MECHI’S ESTABLISHMENTS, 
112, REGENT STREET, 4, LEADENHALL STREET, and 
CRYSTAL PALACE, are exhibited the finestspecimens of British 
Manufactures, in Dressing-cases, Work-boxes, Writing- — 
Dressing-bags, and other articles of utility or luxury. A separa 
department for Papier Maché Manufactures and Bagatelie-tables. 
Table Cutlery, Razors, Scissors, Penknives, Strops, Paste, &. 
Shipping Orders executed. Superior Hair and other Toilet 
Brushes. 























HE MAMELON, QUARRY, and WHITE 
WORKS on Mount Sapoune, recently taken by the Allied 
Forces, are correctly laid down in Stanrorp’s Map of Sevastopol. 
4th Edition. Price, in 1 sheet, 2s.; case, 4s. ¢d., free per post. 
London: Edward Stanford, 6, Charing Cross; and all Booksellers. 


HE ARTIFICIAL PRODUCTION OF 
FISH. By PISCARIUS. 
Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


IFE-SIZE PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS 
surpass smaller ones for resemblance and drawing, and can 

be fixed to canvass and coloured in oil, or touched up in crayon by 
any one that can draw ; forming a Portrait that has the striking 
likeness of a Photograph, with the durability, &c. of a painting. 
Terms, two copies for £2, or coloured in oil and sketched on can- 








vass, £3, 
Reeve'’s Photographic Rooms, 498, New Oxford Street, through 
private doorway and up stars. 
N.B. Portraits on plate, glass, or paper, taken daily at greatly 
reduced charges. 


N ESSAY ON FINGERING, chiefly as 

-& connected with EXPRESSION : together with some Gene- 

ral Observations on PIANOFORTE PLAYING. By CHARLES 

NEATE. Trice 15s.—To be had of the Author, 2, Chapel Street, 

Portland Place; at Messrs. Longmans, Paternoster Row; and of 
the principal Music-sellers. 


YHE ASYLUM LIFE ASSURANCE OF- 
FICE, 72, Cornhill, London. Established 1824. 
Cuarnaman—JOHN CLARMONT WHITEMAN, Esq. 
Policics on Healthy and Diseased Lives. at Home and Abroad, 
for Civil, Military, and Naval Employments. 

The only Office on purely Proprietary principles, involving there- 
fore no Partnership among Pol cy-holders. 
For Prospectuses, Proposal Papers, &c., apply to 
MANLEY HOPKINS, Resident Director. 








LOWER-POTS AND GARDEN-SEATS, 
JOHN MORTLOCK, 250, Oxford-street, respectfully an- 
nouncesthat he has a very large assortment of the above articles 
in various colours. nd solicits an early inspection. Every descrip- 
tion of useful CHINA, GLASS, and EARTHENWARE, at the 
lowest possible price, for Cash.—250, Oxford-street, near Hyde- 
park. 





THE SUCCESSFUL BESULTS OF THE LAST HALF 
CENTURY HAVE PROVED BEYOND QUESTION THAT 


OWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL possesses 
peculiarly nourishing powers in the growth, restoration, 
and improvement of the Human Hair. It prevents it from falling 
off or turning grey, strengthens weak hair, produces a thick and 
luxuriant growth, cleanses it frum Scurf and Dandriff, and makes 
it beautifully soft, curly, and glossy. Its operation in cases of 
baldness is peculiarly active ; and in the growth of the BEARD, 
WHISKERS, EYEBROWS, and MUUSTACHES, it is unfailing 
in its stimulative operation. For children it is especially recom - 
mended, as forming the basis of a beautiful head ot hair. 
Price 3s. 6d. and 7s.; Family Bottles (equal to four small), 
10s. 6d. ; and double that size, 21s. 
Caution !—On the wrapper of each bottle are the words, “‘ Row- 
LANps’ Macassar O11,” in two lines. 
Sold by A. Rowland and Sons, 20, Hatton Garden, London; and 
by Chemists and Pei fumers, 





(oc, containing, as it does, a farinaceous 
substance and a bland oil, isa most valuable article of diet. 
To adapt it, however, to delicate stomachs, it is essential that the 
farinaceous substance be perfectly incorporated with the oily,so 
that the one prevents the other from separating. Such union 
exists in the Cocoa here presented. Thedelightful flavour, in part 
dependent on the oil, is fully developed,and the whole prepara- 
tion — grateful to the weakest digestion. One pound packet, 
Is. Gd. 
JAMES EPPS, Homeopathic Chemist, Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, 
112, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury ; 
82, Old Broad Street, City. 


elt regard ~ purity,see the Report of the Analytical Sanitary 





ENERAL INDEMNITY INSURANCE 
COMPANY, CANNON STREET WEST. 
Caprrat, £500,000, in Shares of £5 cach: Call, 10s. per Share. 
Guarantecs afforded to persons in situations of trust also avainst 
losses arising from robberies. Fire and Life Insurance effected 
on improved and safe principles. Plate Glass insured. 
Prospectuses, terms of Agency, Proposuls, &c.,can be had on 
application. Cc. RIFFE, Actuary. 
J. G. MUGUES, Secretary. 





ESTABLISHED 1°33. 


ICTORIA LIFEASSURANCECOMPANY, 
No. 18, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY. 
At the recent Division of Profits the Assets were 





valued at ....-. + £176,861 
The Liabilities at- --eiaS a6 
Leaving a Surplus for division of . ec maiiidiae "£32 485 


The business of the Company embraces « every description of risk 
connected with Life Assurance, 

Loans continue to be made to Assurers on undoubted Personal 
or other Security, WILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary. 


ITY OF LONDON LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, for General Accumulative and Self-protect ng 
Assurances. 
Head Offices, 2, Royal Exchange Buildings, London. 
Capital, a Quarter of a Millton. 





TRUsTers 
The Rt. Hon. he Lord Mayor. ‘The Flon. W. F. Campbell. 
The Hon. Com. West. John Thomas, Fsq. 


This Society, guaranteed by a capital fully adequate to every 
contingency, and not injuriously large, offers the advantages of 
the mutual system without the liabilities of copartnership. 

EDWARD FREDERICK LEEKS, Secretary. 





ESTABLISHED 1837. 


RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
1, Princes Street, Bank, London 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 4 Vict. cap. 9. 

Major-General ALEXANDER, Blickheath Park, Chairman. 
Increasing rates of Premium for securing Loans or Debts. 
Half premiums, only, required during first seven years, 
Sum Assured payable at Sixty, or at Death if occurring pre- 


viously. 
BRITANNIA MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCTATION, 
Empowered by Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent. 
Profits divided annually. 
Premiums computed for every three months’ difference of age. 
Half-credit Policies—the unpaid h 
of the profits. 






































(eRoPRIETARY.) ij morse ) 
—— — — raed nl 
. Half | Whole | Half- | Quar- 
& |Premium!Prem um | ro — | Yearly | terly 
<i |istSeven} Rem. || Be. mium. | Pte- | Pre- 
Years. | of Life. i} * | mium. | mium. 
£8416 8. | Years. Mths.| £8. d.)/£8.d./£8. d 
wliielss¢ 0 |27 3/1 4 2/012 38 
40;1 9 2 ne, 8127 6/1 44/012 4 
60/2 2 6)4 5 0} 6 |2 710)/1 4 6/012 & 
6013 6 8|613 4 || 9 '2 8 2{1 4 810123 6 
E. R. FOSTER, Resident Director. 
ANDREW cis, % 





n the “ Lancet,” July 5, 1851. 


MERICAN SARSAPARILLA,—Old Dr. 

Jacob Townsend’s American Sarsapar lla: This is, of all 
known remedies, the most pure, safe, active, and efficacious, in the 
purification of the blood of all morbid matter, of bile, urea, acids, 
scrofulous substaners and humours of all kinds, which produce 
rashes, eruptions, salt rheum, erysipelas, scalu head, sore eyes and 
ears, sore throat, and ulcers and sures on any partofthe body. It 
is unsurpassed in its action upon the liver, the lungs, and the sto- 
mach, removing any cause of disease {rom those organs,and ex- 
pe'ling all humours from the system. By cleansing the blood it 
for ever prevents pustules, scabs, pimples, andevery variety of 
3ores on the face and breast It is a great tonic, and imparts 
strength and vigour to the debilitated and weak, gives rest and re- 
freshing sleep to the nervous and restless invalid. It is a great 
female medicine, and will cure more complaints peculiar tothe sex 
than any otherremedy in the world. Warehouse ,373, Strand, ad- 
joiniug Exeter Hall. Pormroy,Andrews, and Co., Bole Proprietors, 
Half-pints 2s. 6d., Pints 4s.,Small Quarts 4s.6d.,Quarts 7s. 6d., 
Mammoths | !s, 


[HE EARL of ALDBOROUGH and HOL- 


LOWAY'S PILLS.—An astounding cure by th’s miraculous 
Medicine, after every other means had failed.—See extract from 
his Lordship’s letter, dated ‘‘ Villa Messina, Leghorn, Feb. 21, 
1s{5. To Professor Holloway —Sir,—I beg to acquaint you that 
your Pills have effected a cure of a disorder in my liver and 
stomach, which ali the most eminent of the faculty at home, and 
all over the Continent, had not been able to effect ; nay, not even 
the waters of Carlsbad or Mariensbad. (Signed! ALpsnorovex.”— 
These wonderful Pills will cure any disorder of the liver or 
stumach. Sold (also Holloway'’s Ointment) at Professor Hollo- 
way’s Establishment, 244, Strand, London; and by all Medicine 
Venders throughout the civi‘ized world. 











DEBILITY, NERVOUSNESS, AND INDIGESTION, 
Just Published, New Edition, price Is. ; or by Post for ls. 6d. 
YHE SCIENCE of LIFE; or, How to Live, 
and What to Live for; with ample Rules for Diet, Regimen, 
and Self Management; together with instructions for securing 
health, longevity, and that sterling heppiness only attainable 
through the judicious observance of a well-regulated course of life, 
By 8. LA MERT, M.D., 37, Bedford Square. 


Also, by the same Author, price 2s.; by Post, 28. 6d. 
NERVOUS DEBILITY : its Causes, Symp- 


toms,and Cure. Showing the advantages of the use of the Micro- 
id the serious consequences resulting from the dangerous 
medies commonty employed in the treatment of this disease. 

This work,emanating from a qualified member of the medical 
profession, the result of many years’ practical eapacines, ad- 
dressed to the numerous classes of persons who suffer from the 
various di:orders acquired in early life. In its pages will be found 
the causes which lead to their occurrence, the symptoms which 
indicate their prescnce, and the means to be adopted for their re- 
moval, 

London: Piper, Brothers, and Co. , 23, gems fae Hannay, 
63, Oxford Street; Munn, 39, Cornhill; anda 11 Booksellers. 








Just published, price 28., post free, 28. 6d. 


N ESSAY ON SPERMATORRHGA ; 
Natare and Napanee b — an ne ee of the Frauds 
that are practised b and 


y ° 
effectual cure of Nerv Derangement. eri oF 
THE ROYAL COLLEGE. OF P BICLANS, London” 

London: W. Kent and Oo,, 51 and 52, Paternoster Row. 
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NEW EDUCATIONAL WORKS 


By A. KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.S.E., &c. 
Geographer to the Queen. 





This day is published, 
Imperial 4to, half-bound morocco, price 21s, 


ATLAS OF ASTRONOMY. 


By A. KEITH JOHNSTON, 
F.B.S.E., F.R.G.S., F.G.S., Geographer to the Queen. 
Eprrep sy J. R, HIND, F.R.AS. 

Eighteen beautifully coloured Plates and Descriptions, 


Also an Edition for the Use of Schools, in 8vo, 
half-bound, 12s, 6d. 





By the same Author, 


1. SCHOOL ATLAS OF PHYSICAL 


GEOGRAPHY. 18 Plates, with Descriptive 
Letterpress, 


2. SCHOOL ATLAS OF GENERAL 


AND DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY. 
22 Plates, with Index. 


8. SCHOOL ATLAS of CLASSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY. 20 Plates, with Index. 


The above are uniform in size, beautifully printed in colours 
by a new process, Price 12s, 6d. each, half-bound, 


4, ELEMENTARY ATLAS OF GE- 
NERAL AND DESCRIPTIVE cal 


GRAPHY FOR JUNIOR CLASSE 
including a MAP of CANAAN and PALESTINE. 
Demy 4to, with Index, price 7s, 6d, 


“ They (Nos. 1 and 2) are as superior to all school atlases within 
our knowledge, as were the ame ig works of the eame author in 
advance of those that preceded them.”— EpvucationaL Times, 
“These two publications are important contributions to educa- 
tional literature.”—Srrcrator. “‘ Never before have young stu- 
dents of geography had advantages such as in th: se atlases are 
presented.”—Litznany Gazerre. “The whole work is adapted 
to the present state of geographical kiowledge."—ATHEN&UM. 
“ Decidedly the best school atlases we have cver seen."—Eneuisu 
Jougxal or Epucation. 


oF Witt Beacxwoop and Sons, Edinbengpenddenton. J 


Sold by all Booksellers. 





Sir A. ALISON’S NEW HISTORY. 


This day is published, price 15s,, the FOURTH 
VOLUME of 


THE HISTORY OF EUROPE, 


From THE Faun or NarotEon To THE ACCESSION 
or Louis Naronzox, 


By SIR ARCHIBALD ALISON, Banr., D.C.L. 


The Contents of this Volume comprise: The Monetary 
Crisis in 1825—The Catholic Emancipation Bill—Fall of the 
Wellington Administration in 1830—The Reform Bill—The 
Polish Revolution and. War, from its commencement in 
November 1830, till its conclusion in September 1831, 


Witt1am Biackxwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
Of whom may be had, 
HE minima dA OF EUROPE, from the 
Commencement of the French Revolution i in 1789 to 
the Battle.of Waterloo, By Sir ARCHIBALD ALISON, 
itr ‘Bain, in 14 vols, demy 8v 
14 v m: 
EE cct et elbsessooces re ~ 7 ° 





nee 
3 vols. 
wits “ History of pe.” £2 5s 


Lie OF JOHN DUKE OF MARL- 
- > age ee er raries, 


War of the Succession. ie Rind ARCHIBALD 
ALISON, Bart. D.C.L. The Third Edition, 2 vols, 8vo, 
with Portraits and Maps, 30s. 


TLAS OF 109 COLOURED MAPS AND 

PLANS of Countries, Battles, Sieges, and ee wt aay | 
of Europe,” with a V. 

By A. KEITH JOHNSTON, 

Demy 4to, Library Edition, 


NEW WORKS. 








LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND OF 
THE HOUSE OF HANOVER: 


INCLUDING 
SOPHIA DOROTHEA. CHARLOTTE. 


CAROLINE, CAROLINE of BRUNSWICK. 
By DR. DORAN, Avrnor or “Hasrts snp Men,” &e. 


Two Volumes, with Illustrations, 21s, 


II. 
ASPEN COURT, 
AND WHO LOST AND WHO WON IT. 
By SHIRLEY BROOKS, 


AUTHOR OF “MISS VIOLET AND HER OFFERS.” Three Volumes, 


* Bentley has made a hit in this new story.”—Globe, 


THE CAMPAIGN IN THE CRIMEA; 


WITH AN 


ACCOUNT OF THE BATTLES OF ALMA, BALAKLAVA, AND INKERMANN, 
By LIEUT. PEARD. 





[Just ready, 


Small 8vo, 6s, 


WORLDS BEYOND | THE EARTH. 


By MONTAGU LYON PHILLIPS. Small Bvo, 63, 


MEMOIRS OF CELEBRATED CHARACTERS. 


By ALPHONSE DE LAMARTINE, 
AUTHOR OF “HISTORY OF THE GIRONDISTS.” 


Szconp Eprriox, To which is now first added, A LIFE OF MILTON. 


Two Volumes, 12s, 





LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY, 





Now ready, 


MAY FLOWERS: 


Hotes and Hotions on Creates Things. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘MARCH WINDS AND APRIL SHOWERS.’ 
With numerous Engravings, 12mo, price 5s, 





LOVELL REEVE, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 





In Two Vols, cloth, 16s,, half-morocco, 218, 


THE LONDON POOR. 


A History of the People, from — own pol ay ving a literal description of their Labour, Earnings, Trials, and 
Sufferings, in their own “ unvarnished” portra: the condition of their Homes and Families, from personal 
communication with the individuals at thet F dwellings, Edited by HENRY MAYHEW. With Illustrations of the Scenes 
and People described, from special daguerreotypes by Bzarp. 


Also, may be had, a few Copies of the entire Work, including the section relating to THOSE WHO WILL NOT 
WORK, similarly illustrated, either in Numbers, blue cloth, or half half therosee, - . 





G. NEWBOLD, 310, STRAND; anv 8, REGENT STREET, WESTMINSTER. 





London: Printed for Lovell Reeve, of West Hill, Wandsworth, in the County of Surre (at the Office of Messrs. Savill and 
Edwards, No. 4, Chandos Street, Covent Garden), and published by him at his Office, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden.— 





Saturday, Tune 16, 1856, 
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